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...is the profession’s 
‘favorite toothbrush’”’ 


For very good reason, Py-co-pay is the out- 
standing first choice of the dental profession 
among toothbrushes. That reason is 
superiority... 


In design—first in professional standards— 
small, narrow head 1" long; uniformly trim- 
med bristles; straight, rigid 6" handle. 


In patient benefits—fits better in lingual areas, 
covers each brushing position thoroughly; 
patented “‘Duratized’’* natural bristles last 
longer. Nylon and natural brushes are “‘Ster- 
atized’’* to inhibit bacteria for the effective 
life of the brush. 


PLUS THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Py-co-TIP—flexible rubber tip for interdental 
stimulation. 

@ Choice of bristle texture to meet every need 
—medium, hard and extra hard nylon; 
**Softex”’ multi-tufted nylon; hard natural. 
Junior brush in medium nylon. 

Widely distributed thru retail stores so that 

patients can easily follow their dentist’s specific 

recommendations. 

Available to the profession at special low 

prices for patient instruction in oral hygiene. 
*T.M. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


pay ‘ecommendcd by more dentists than any other toothbrush 
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disposable yet distinctive and Senonicst 
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Picture of a young man 


Cooperation with the dentist is easy for some 
people. Especially young people when the dentist 
suggests apples as a means of keeping teeth clean. 

Many dentists tie in a child’s persistent demand 
for treats with the natural appeal and remarkable 
tooth-cleansing, gum-massaging properties of 
the apple. 

The results?—Bright, clean teeth even when 
toothbrushes are not available; more effective control 
of the troublesome sweet tooth; and the exceptional 
good will of young patients and their parents. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 938 WASHINGTON BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D.C, 
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IN-TWEEN . .. a streamlined dental floss applicator designed by instrument makers first in their field, 
is made of indestructible nylon. The floss or ribbon is held taut and secure for IN-TWEEN to effect 
positive accessibility to all and especially the rear-most interproximals. 


retail price . . . one dollar 
IN-TWEEN is offered Dental Hygienists for cost plus handling charges on thirty-five cents. 


We invite inquiries . . . please address: 
Dentigene Products Company, 1358 East Verness Street, West Covina, California 
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Message from the President 


ELIZABETH LINN 


Thiensville, Wisconsin 


In rus MESSAGE, I should like to direct the attention of the membership to some of 
the projects of the Association that relate to the dental hygiene schools, or more 
generalty to the broad field of dental hygiene education. Knowing that I am a direc- 
tor of a dental hygiene program may cause some members to believe that I would 
naturally be enthusiastic about our Association’s projects that deal with education. 
However, it is not only because I am a dental hygiene educator that I am interested 
in these projects, and I hope that all of the members will understand the impact that 
these projects and their outcomes will have upon them and upon the Association. 

Our Association represents organized dental hygiene. The members of our pro- 
fession all achieve this goal and this recognition through dental hygiene education 
programs. The dental hygiene schools are the source of all the licensed dental 
hygienists today and hence as members of our profession we are intimately con- 
cerned with the growth and development of these schools, with the selection of 
qualified candidates who ultimately will be practicing beside us, and with the 
licensure laws and the content of licensure examination which in turn are deter- 
mined at least in part through the efforts of the dental hygiene schools. 

Many professional schools such as those in medicine and in dentistry have their 
own organizations, but the dental hygiene schools do not. This gives to our own 
Association a special obligation to provide professional guidance and assistance to 
these schools and perhaps to render some services to these schools that a school’s 
organization or association might provide if it existed. While meetings and con- 
ferences of dental hygiene school directors and supervisors are held periodically, this 
in itself is far from representing an association with its own operating budget and 
with its own central office. Our Association can benefit by having a close tie with the 
dental hygiene schools and we can serve the schools at the same time. 

Some may think that the fact that the dental schools have their own organization 
namely, the American Association of Dental Schools, that this would automatically 
care for the problems of the dental hygiene education in the schools. This is not so 
for while there are 34 dental hygiene schools, nine of these are not conducted as a 
part of a dental school, and hence they are not a part of the group which is eligible 
for membership in the AADS. 

Those of us who direct dental hygiene programs realize the importance of going 
to our alumni members and to the dental hygienists in practice and seeking informa- 
tion that will help us in improving our curriculum and our programs. Our Associ- 
ation selects for its committees those who are in various types of dental hygiene prac- 
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tice as well as in education to work with the many projects with which it is con- 
cerned. The Aptitude Testing Committee of the Association has a membership that 
represents a cross section of interests and practice. This is a program that has pro- 
gressed rapidly since the Association officially approved its beginning, and through 
our Association we were able to secure financial aid in starting the program through 
a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The program is one that has been 
greeted by praise by the schools and nearly everyone has cooperated in this project 
from the outset when it began as a pilot study. Just as the American Dental Associ- 
ation has seen fit to sponsor and conduct a program of aptitude testing for dental. 
students, so it is logical for the dental hygiene profession to foster and conduct a 
program for the admission of dental hygiene students. This is a program that will be 
self supporting as it gets further under way and one in which every dental hygienist 
justifiably has much concern. We all want our profession to grow in stature and we 
all recognize that its future growth depends greatly upon the quality of students who 
are admitted to dental hygiene schools, for these are the students who will graduate 
and then be licensed to practice in offices next to yours and be the ones who will serve 
on committees with you in our Association work of the future. With our Association 
demonstrating its interest in the composition of its own membership by interesting 
itself in the admission of students, we shall be the ones who can accept the praise for 
the growth and development that our profession makes in the future. 


ACHIEVEMENT ‘TESTING PROGRAM CONCERNS ASSOCIATION 


Another project in which our Association has taken a prominent interest is that 
of achievement testing. This is a project that has both a current or present day 
objective and also a long range purpose. Presently, we are interested in creating the 
organization and the leadership that will assist the dental hygiene schools to develop 
better programs for evaluating the success of their teaching and also the achievement 
of their students. This same program is of great interest to the licensure bodies which 
have the responsibility for examining in dental hygiene. These groups have asked 
for assistance in preparing examinations and this project makes it possible for our 
Association to provide them with useful information. Several licensing bodies have 
urged the establishment of a national board for dental hygienists and while we do 
not as yet have a policy statement on this matter, I feel sure that we would all favor 
such a move in the future. Many of us feel that a national board will earn greater 
acceptance on the part of the individual states as well as from the schools if the basic 
examinations are actually developed by the schools themselves. It is for this reason 
that our Association has sought to encourage the development of examinations 
through our Achievement Testing Program, hoping that this would eventually lead 
first to acceptance by all schools and then by acceptance from the state boards who 
would want to use it for their licensing program. The Association’s Achievement 
Testing Program is therefore a project which currently is of great value to the dental 
hygiene schools but it will have great impact upon the development of a national 
board examination program in the future. Hence, the members of the Association 
can realize that this program will affect all of them as they consider a change in the 
location of their practice and look to a national board as an instrument of reciprocity. 
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Our membership can be justly proud of the contributions which we are making to 
our profession, and the leadership that we are taking in the professional growth of 
our student members and of our active members. The student members of today are 
the graduates and the dental hygiene school alumni of tomorrow. These alumni are 
the potential members of our Association, the one group that officially represents the 
dental hygiene profession. Our Association must be concerned with the problems 
which we as members have today, but we must also be alert to studying and solving 
problems that will affect the life and the practice of our members in the years ahead. 
Many times, local problems will be a reflection of problems that are important to 
all of us nationally, but there are also many times when we must not permit our- 
selves to be confused by a local problem at the expense of ignoring problems that are 
of importance to our entire profession. 


os DENTAL HYGIENE NEEDS STUDY AND EVALUATION 


We must continue to work toward the goal of having our profession recognized 
for the service that it renders. We must constantly restudy our function, and we must 
be cognizant of the fact that our services are recognized and accepted by some groups 
while they are misunderstood by others. This can be solved in part by better com- 
munication and better public relations. 

We must consider the fact that our profession is not growing in number the way 
that it should when it is so important. It is up to us to help solve the problem that 
now faces our group, namely that of having a group whose composition changes con- 
stantly and much too rapidly. We must find ways of attracting a larger percentage of 
personnel into this field who will wish to continue in the practice of this profession 
for a longer time, either on a full time or part time basis. We must find ways of 
attracting back into the profession those who have left it. Unless we solve this prob- 
lem and solve it fairly soon, we shall not be able to make the headway that is 
required and expected of us and which we ourselves feel that we should make. Un- 
less we help to solve this problem, we cannot expect the other professions to recog- 
nize us for the service which we do render. Unless we solve this problem, and with 
the needs that now exist and will exist in the future for more dental service and for 
more auxiliary assistance, we shall likely find that other auxiliary groups may be 
asked to take our place. 

Our profession has now reached an extremely important stage in its own history 
as well as in the history of the dental profession. I seriously request all of you to give 
a great deal of time and thought to some of the questions which I have mentioned 
here. I implore you to help those of us who are your national officers to find answers 
to these problems. Discuss these at your local and state meetings and send us your 
ideas. Be prepared to discuss these at the national meeting and be prepared to vote 
upon resolutions that will represent the philosophy of the Association’s membership 
and resolutions that will prepare the way for nation-wide projects which our Associ- 


ation might undertake. 
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The Dental Hygienist’s Role in the 
Management of Pregnant Patients* 


JUNE H. MASTON, B.S., R.D.H. 


Denrat literature today is replete with 
articles dealing with the changes in the 
gingival tissues exhibited during preg- 
nancy; nursing has stressed the psychologi- 
cal aspects of this period of a woman’s life; 
and great volumes of material is available 
for those interested in the nutritional as- 
pects of pregnancy. It is no wonder then, 
to dental hygienists, the pregnant woman 
can be considered a “special case.” For her, 
the function of dental health educator 
should be used to the utmost. To do less 
than utilize every avenue of patient educa- 
tion during the time of pregnancy, would 
show the dental hygienist deficient in her 
duty to her patient. 

Although opinions vary among medical 
and dental practitioners as to the type and 
extent of dental treatment “per se’’ that 
should be carried out during pregnancy, 
especially in the early and later periods, it 
is generally agreed that extreme importance 
be attached to good personal oral hygiene 
practices. A generous amount of education 
in this field may be advocated. As with other 
“special cases” the dental hygienist should 
use all her resources in an area where her 
training and philosophies can be of maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Pregnancy is a period of attention to 
rules of good health. Even primitive cul- 


tures of ancient times laid down specific 
rules for this period, since procreation of 
the race, even then, was recognized to be of 
prime importance. Modern women are 
not only interested in producing healthy 
offspring, but, in striving to maintain their 
own health. It follows then, this is an ex- 
cellent time for emphasizing dental health. 


HEALTH CONSCIOUSNESS 


Ideally, health education, including its 
dental aspects, should come before preg- 
nancy. Educators are well aware of this fact 
and health education has come more and 
more to be an integral part of our public 
school curricula. As the trend to early mar- 
riage and parenthood continues, many 
young women arrive at their first pregnancy 
having barely completed adolescence. De- 
spite our nation’s wealth of food, adoles- 
cence is considered a period of sub par nu- 
trition for many. Very often, the advent of 
the first pregnancy furnishes a real and 
dynamic motive for adoption of good health 
routines. The pregnancy can be a precipi- 
tating factor, too, in dental health con- 
sciousness. 


* This paper was prepared while Mrs. Maston 
was a student at the Department of Dental Hygiene, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
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Pre-NATAL PROFESSIONAL CARE 


‘The trend now is for the pregnant woman 
to arrange for care by a physician early in 
the pregnancy; in fact, many prospective 
mothers consult their physicians in prepara- 
tion for motherhood. No longer is the call- 
ing of the physician put off until just before 
delivery. Very early in her pre-natal care, 
the patient is urged to see her dentist, since 
dental caries is recognized in medical texts 
as a “disease of pregnancy” to be considered 
along with other factors. The teeth have 
even been looked upon as a possible septic 
foci which may play a part in puerperal in- 
fections and may even predispose to the 
toxemias of pregnancy.' 

The patient who attends regularly to her 
dental needs will present herself for dental 
care and education in proper oral hygiene. 
The patient who comes to the dental office 
because of the pregnancy may be a different 
case, and here, the dental hygienist has a 
golden opportunity to initiate a pattern of 
regular, rather than sporadic, dental visits. 

Teaching the pregnant patient the im- 
portance of more frequent dental visits dur- 
ing this time is significant. As Thoma? 
points out, in addition to suggesting a com- 
plete oral radiographic survey early in the 
pregnancy, “a thorough search for incipient 
caries should be made at least every three 
months to prevent infection of pulp and 
periapical bone infections.” He calls atten- 
tion to the associated risk of general anes- 
thesia during the latter part of pregnancy 
and that it is wise to avoid putting off any 
condition that may necessitate such a con- 
tingency by finding the condition early in 
the pregnancy. Another important facet of 
the pregnancy in regard to dental health is 
brought out by Nixon’ who states, ‘‘as soon 
as the mother is able, she should visit her 
dentist. Dental examination after delivery 
is often neglected so that caries that may 
have started during pregnancy remain un- 
checked.”” With frequent visits to the dental 
office by the pregnant patient, the dental 
hygienist has an opportunity to review home 
care techniques, aiding the patient in main- 
taining a healthy periodontium. 


EMOTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Even though, as pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph, opinions may vary among medi- 
cal and dental practitioners regarding type 
and extent of treatment for the pregnant 
patient in the dental office, it is generally 
agreed that special importance be attached 
to oral hygiene. Since the dental hygienist, 
as a dental health educator, will have an 
important function in pre-natal care, it is 
essential that she understand the emotional 
adjustments her patients may exhibit during 
this period, 

Caplan* has described pregnancy as “a 
period of increased susceptibility to crisis, 
the outcome of which depends on long 
standing personality patterns of the partici- 
pants and their choice of way of solving the 
crisis.” The attitudes of the professional 
person meeting the patient during this 
period then, are of more significance when 
there is a tendency to emotional instability. 
The dental hygienist must be alert to vary- 
ing attitudes in her pregnant patients and 
guard against any eventualities that may 
add to already present emotional instability. 

Emotions in pregnancy have been found 
to follow a pattern. During the first three 
months, there may be anxiety, depression, 
and even hysteria, which would not ordi- 
narily present themselves. Since the inci- 
dence of miscarriage is greatest during the 
first three months of pregnancy, it is con- 
cluded that emotions should be a primary 
consideration in handling this patient. The 
patient may have a hidden fear as to the 
outcome of the pregnancy, or she may hide 
the fact that she does not want the preg- 
nancy. These emotional manifestations of 
pregnancy are usually not present in the 
last two trimesters; however, the added 
pressures of her condition, especially if she 
has other children, may still contribute to 
making this a period of difficulty. 


HYGIENE CONSIDERATIONS 


Pregnancy is described as a “physiologic 
state of systemic imbalance’? and, although 
the patient may be progressing in the pre- 
scribed, normal manner, certain physiologi- 
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cal considerations should be kept in mind 
by the dental hygienist. The nausea of 
pregnancy, whether physiological or psy- 
chological, must be reckoned with and no 
text on obstetrics omits it. Pregnant women 
are prone to indulge themselves with bizarre 
diets during this time, and Alan Brews! 
suggests relieving the nausea and vomiting 
by eliminating fats and substituting sweets 
and other carbohydrates. The dental hy- 
gienist is faced with the vital task of educat- 
ing her patient in oral hygiene techniques 
to offset the detrimental effects of diets high 
in carbohydrates and “snacking” as so often 
is the case. 

The so called “heartburn” of pregnancy, 
excessive salivation, irregular sweet taste, 
nausea, and the regurgitation or vomiting 
are all classed as part and parcel of the dis- 
comforts of pregnancy. Although not all 
pregnant women experience all or part of 
these symptoms, they are universally recog- 
nized. Treatment, of course, lies in the 
realm of medicine. Courture® advocates com- 
batting oral acidity and extra salivation of 
pregnancy with use of an alkaline mouth 
wash of milk of magnesia or baking soda. 

The possible relationship between acid 
from the stomach in regurgitation and tooth 
decalcification is generally accepted; how- 
ever, Burkett,’ in reviewing studies by 
Friesell,® and Ziskin,® brings out the inter- 
esting point that the salivary pH determi- 
nations in pregnant women did not suggest 
a marked increase in the number of acid 
producing organisms, and that the “morn- 
ing sickness” vomiting, before food intake, 
is not of high acidity. Ziskin and Hotelling® 
found that the mean pH of saliva for a 
group of pregnant women was 6.61 as com- 
pared to 6.72 in a nonpregnant group (nor- 
mal pH is 6.6 to 7.1). Burket? reminds us 
that tooth decalcification does not occur un- 
til a pH below 5.5, is reached. 

As Burket’ further points out, the more 
comprehensive studies on acidity of salivas 
of pregnant women suggest no relationship 
to dental caries incidence. Other studies 
showing similar results have been of little 
clinical significance in that they are based 


on only a few observations or utilize inade- 
quate methods of determining the dental 
caries experience. Since the possibility still 
exists that there is a relationship between 
oral acidity and dental caries during preg- 
nancy, it behooves the dental hygienist to 
be aware of the possible dental implications 
of these annoyances. She must recognize the 
influence of the external environment of the 
teeth during pregnancy and work to combat, 
through education in proper oral hygiene - 
techniques, any increase in dental caries. 


REACTIONS TO THE APPOINTMENT 


The oral prophylaxis appointment will 
be made more pleasant for the patient if the 
dental hygienist will conscientiously pay at- 
tention to seemingly small details during 
this time. Otherwise insignificant details of 
comfort assume greater importance to many 
of these patients. Valuable lasting rapport 
with the patient will be the reward for these 
special considerations. 

Due either to her physiologic condition or 
her emotional susceptibility, the pregnant 
woman may react adversely to tastes or 
smell of various medicaments used by the 
dental hygienist. The particularly emo- 
tional patient may even react to the whir- 
ring noise of the polishing instruments. The 
pregnant patient may experience gagging; 
also, she may be sensitive to room tempera- 
ture changes or noises in other parts of the 
office or clinic. 

Special consideration should be given to 
the length of time in one position that the 
patient is required to sit, especially in the 
latter months of pregnancy. Short breaks 
during the appointment may be a necessity 
to this patient’s comfort. Fatigue is an im- 
portant factor at any time during a preg- 
nancy, but, during the ‘first and last tri- 
mesters it may be advisable to schedule two 
or more shorter appointments. 


PERIODONTAL DISTURBANCES AND 
ORAL LESIONS 
Of great concern to the patient, dentist, 
and the dental hygienist is the so called 
“pregnancy gingivitis.” ‘The dental hygien- 
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ist needs to be well grounded in her knowl- 
edge of this alarm-producing condition of 
pregnancy. Ross," in reviewing the litera- 
ture, found several possible causes: it may 
be an inflammatory condition, most prob- 
ably of local irritative origin and modified 
by systemic disturbance; it may be a vitamin 
C deficiency during pregnancy; or it may 
come from hormonal changes. Since calculus 
is an important factor in gingival changes, 
neglect of adequate oral prophylaxis may 
precipitate such problems. 

Gans and Engel" found that, during 
pregnancy, endocrine activity may lead to 
swelling or edema of the gingiva, similar 
to responses noted during pubertal period 
and phases of the menstrual cycle. It may 
be that the entire endocrine system is in- 
volved, and it is not surprising that during 
pregnancy, gingival disturbances occur with 
occasional swelling of the individual papil- 
lae so extensive as to give rise to a condi- 
tion termed “pregnancy tumor.” Inflamma- 
tory swellings which were present before 
pregnancy, have a tendency to develop 
further during this period.'* 

Occasionally, pregnant patients exhibit 
mucous membrane and tongue lesions. The 
exact relationship of these oral herpetic le- 
sions to the pregnancy is unknown. Seldin, 
Seldin and Rakower"™ suggest that the ap- 
pearance of these lesions could be simply 
coincidental. These authors mention cases 
of tongue lesions simulating geographic 
tongue, first appearing during pregnancy 
and persisting, with periods of remission, 
into the nonpregnant state. These lesions 
are significant in that the patient may be 
subjected to discomfort over a long period 
of time. 

Although the exact relationship of these 
oral lesions and gingival disturbances to 
pregnancy has not been established, it is 
generally concluded that inflammatory re- 
actions of the gingiva can be much im- 
proved, even avoided, by diligent oral hy- 
giene. Glickman found that there is a 
tendency for response of the gingiva to local 
irritation to be exaggerated during this pe- 
riod, He also found that in the absence of 


local irritations, the gingiva presents no 
clinical changes, but, that if a slight amount 
of gingival bleeding exists before pregnancy, 
a large amount will be exhibited during 
pregnancy, especially in the third or fourth 
months. He points out too, that the general 
condition of the patient may be such as to 
encourage a laxity in oral hygiene during 
pregnancy. 


NUTRITION 


Concluding a paper read at the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Territory of Hawaii Dental 
Convention, October 1941, Dr. Schatten- 
burg, an obstetrician, said, “Dental prophy- 
laxis should begin early in pregnancy since 
a child at birth has already arrived at the 
age of nine months dentally and_physi- 
cally.”"* The importance of pre-natal diet 
and its influence on the patient as well as the 
developing fetus have been much em- 
phasized and apply as well to the dental 
structures. The dental hygienist can be of 
invaluable assistance in stressing the impor- 
tance of the essentials of good diets. She 
should know that the ratio of dietary fac- 
tors needed in pregnancy may be changed 
in the various stages. Thoma? empliasizes 
that during pregnancy and lactation, much 
calcium is consumed—often more than in- 
gested, and suggests that the diet should be 
adjusted to contain sufficient mineral salts 
and accessory factors (vitamins). That the 
child is developing dentally and physically 
is shown by Gleiser and Hunt’ in their 
studies of the chronology of calcification of 
the first mandibular molar, reporting arrests 
in ossification of hand and wrist bones often 
coinciding with arrests in tooth formation. 

Fifty years of diligent research has shown 
the beneficial effects to the teeth of persons 
reared in areas where the water supply con- 
tains the optimum concentration of fluoride 
ions. James Shaw, in prefacing the third 
monograph published by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
dealing with the spectrum of public health 
aspects of fluoride ingestion, states, 
“through the providence of nature, no other 
public health procedure in the annals of 
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history has been so thoroughly tested in 
field trials under the widest variety of con- 
trolled circumstances.”!® The dental hy- 
gienist has the opportunity to enlighten the 
mother-to-be concerning the benefits of wa- 
ter fluoridation. 

Despite all the current literature, many 
lay people still cling to the old adage, “a 
tooth lost for each child.” The dental hy- 
gienist has an important function as a 
health educator in this area, for she can 
make sure that every pregnant patient is 
taught that calcium is not withdrawn from 
tooth enamel during pregnancy; rather, that 
where a shortage exists, the mother’s skeletal 
structure will bear the consequences of the 
deficiency.'*:!7 She should stress to her pa- 
tient the importance of adequate calcium 
intake for the developing fetus and the wel- 
fare of the patient, aside from tooth enamel 
formation. 


SUMMARY 


Emphasis today on care of the oral cavity 
during pregnancy affords an excellent op- 
portunity for the dental hygienist to pro- 
mulgate or reemphasize dental health teach- 
ing. The pregnant patient should be con- 
sidered a “special case” since the mainte- 
nance of healthy oral structures may be 
more than normally a problem for some 
patients. In working with her pregnant pa- 
tients, the dental hygienist must be cogni- 
zant of special considerations, viz., the psy- 
chological and physiological aspects of preg- 
nancy. Proper management of her pregnant 
patients afford the dental hygienist the 
timely advantage of promoting good dental 
health, via parent education, of her future 
patients, months before birth, 
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The Ohio State Dental Board will conduct a practical examination for dental hygiene 
candidates at Ohio State University College of Dentistry, June 21, 1958. The written 
examination for all candidates will be held in Columbus on June 16, 17, 1958. 

For further information communicate with the executive office of the board, 322 East 


State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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An Investment 


EVELYN E. MAAS* 


In tHe Presidential Message appearing in 
this issue of the JouRNAL, the attention of 
the membership is directed to the several 
projects which are being conducted by the 
Association and to the need for thoughtful 
planning in determining what areas of ac- 
tivities present and future programs should 
encompass in the best interests of the pro- 
fession and of the Association. In making 
plans for the future the membership must 
consider not only whether the Association 
can afford to undertake a project but also 
whether it can afford not to undertake cer- 
tain programs that are important to the 
future of dental hygiene. 

One of the present areas of Association 
activity began years ago within the Educa- 
tion Committee. The Board of Trustees 
and the House of Delegates encouraged the 
study and the growth. The dental hygiene 
educators as well as many practicing hygien- 
ists lent their wholehearted cooperation and 
support. The result is a sound, well-vali- 
dated aptitude testing program designed 
specifically for dental hygiene. 

Aptitude tests are becoming more and 
more an integral part of admissions pro- 
cedures in colleges and universities through- 
out the country. The acceptance of the 
philosophy of aptitude testing has been a 
part of the maturation process in the selec- 
tion of candidates for the various profes- 
sions. Dentistry, medicine, law, pharmacy, 
nursing, and now dental hygiene, all have 


national aptitude testing programs avail- 
able for potential students and for the 
schools, These programs are not substitutes 
for any of the other established procedures, 
but they offer some advantages that are 
not available in the older accepted criteria. 

An example of an accepted standard ad- 
mission requirement in dental hygiene edu- 
cation is the universal prerequisite of high 
school graduation, Educators accept this re- 
quirement as reasonable, but it is doubtful 
if any of them would claim that it is fool- 
proof. None would say that, of all the girls 
who have not completed high school, there 
is not one who would be capable of complet- 
ing the dental hygiene course of study, 
not one who might make a very successful 
dental hygienist. Similarly, none would say 
that of the girls who have been graduated 
from high school every one is a potential 
hygienist. By accepting the prerequisite of a 
high school education, educators are saying, 
in a sense, that if a comparison is made be- 
tween high school graduates as a group and 
non-graduates as a group, the high school 
graduates are better prospects, that the 
chances are they will be better students 
and better finished products. This is the 
theme of all improvements in admissions 
procedures, improving the chances of select- 
ing the best possible candidates. Aptitude 


* Evelyn E. Maas, Chairman, Aptitude ‘Testing 
Program for Dental Hygienists, 
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tests improve the odds that the selections 
will be sound. National aptitude testing 
programs have the additional advantage of 
uniformity which makes possible the com- 
parison of applicants who may have at- 
tended high schools with very different 
standards and very different grading systems. 

When a pre-admission testing program is 
established, it is not done so on a theoretical 
basis. Such programs are not developed by 
having a psychologist or a group of psychol- 
ogists sit down and decide that this would 
be a suitable question, that it should give 
a good indication of whether or not an ap- 
plicant is a promising prospect. The devel- 
opment of a good aptitude testing program 
is a logical, step by step, painstaking proce- 
dure. The experience gained in years of 
development in testing technics is not ig- 
nored, but nothing is assumed, nothing is 
taken for granted. Just because a test or a 
group of test items have proved effective in 
selecting potentially good nursing students 
or dental students is no guarantee that they 
will predict success in dental hygiene. Tests 
of all kinds are tried. Some oi these are 
tests of established types that have proved 
successful in other predictive situations, and 
others are experimental tests that are de- 
signed to measure in areas that seem signifi- 
cant. Each test included in each trial or 
pilot battery is actually an experiment. Each 
test item is an experiment. This is research. 
This is the necessary forerunner to the es- 
tablishment of a sound, useful aptitude 
testing program. 

The actual process of validating various 
types of tests and individual test items is a 
time-consuming, involved procedure, but 
the results are straightforward and direct. 
For a test or a test item to be worthwhile 
it has to distinguish between good students 
and poor students, In the last two years 
over 3,000 dental hygiene students have 
been used as the white mice in these experi- 
ments. Various types of tests were given to 
these students, and the test results were 
compared statistically with the performance 
of the students in school. The tests or test 


items that did the best job in distinguishing 
between the good students and the poor 
students were included in the final aptitude 
test battery which is now being used to 
examine and probe into the skills of the 
applicants. The study is not finished. Ap- 
titude test results and actual performance 
in dental hygiene schools will continue to 
be compared. The best predictors in the ar- 
ray will be kept and new items will be tried 
in a constant effort to improve the predic- 
tive value of the tests. The Dental Hygiene 
Aptitude Testing Program is an established 
program, sound and well validated by all 
accepted testing standards. It will be even 
better as experience permits refinements. 
It is often difficult to distinguish between 
an investment and a well-calculated risk. 
Your Education Committee, later the Apti- 
tude Testing Committee, your Board and 
your House felt that there was a place for 
aptitude testing in dental hygiene. ‘The risks 
for the Association were not financial be- 
cause the funds for the operation of the 
experimental program and for subsidizing 
the first year of operation of the applicant- 
testing program were made available by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation because, to its 
advisory committee, the proposed program 
of aptitude testing for dental hygienists ap- 
peared to be a highly desirable project for 
the profession. The Association made a sub- 
stantial contribution in time. The Com- 
mittee members, the executive secretary, the 
directors of the dental hygiene schools, and 
the 3,000 dental hygiene students who 
participated in the experimental studies all 
invested their time in behalf of the pro- 
gram. This was a sound investment. 


Copies of the brochure Dental Hygiene 
Aptitude Testing Program and “Report on 
the Second Pilot Study for the Dental Hy- 
giene Aptitude Testing Program” are avail- 
able to members on request by writing to 

American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Dental Hygienist Recruitment 
Problem in New Mexico 


RHEA MEYERS, R.D.H., M.P.H. 


New Mexico Department of Health 


Wout you employ a dental hygienist, 
doctor?” “Yes, if one were available.” “If 
one were available’”’—this answer appears on 
all the surveys ever conducted in New Mexi- 
co to ascertain the demand for dental hy- 
gienists. New Mexico dentists are wonder- 
ing how much longer the answer will be: 
“. .. but one is not available.” 

In modern dentistry the dental hygienist 
has become an almost indispensable ad- 
junct. Today, most dental students are in- 
troduced to the idea of working with the 
hygienist while at school, and express the 
desire to employ one in their offices as 
soon as their practices so indicate. It may 
be redundant to say that the hygienist re- 
leases the dentist to provide more special- 
ized dental services but with the ever- 
increasing demand for dental care the sig- 
nificance of this statement grows in stature. 

A shortage of dental hygienists exists 
throughout the United States, even though 
New Mexico may consider itself one of the 
hardest hit states. Exactly what is the situa- 
tion in New Mexico? As of November, 1957, 
there were three hygienists working full 
time in private practice, one part time, two 
were under federal civil service, and one in 
public health. 

One objective of a dental manpower 
study conducted in December, 1956, by 


Ximenes! of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of New Mexico at 
the request of the New Mexico Dental As- 
sociation was to determine the demand for 
dental hygienists. (The survey was under- 
taken as a result of a recommendation of a 
report? sponsored by the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education.) The 
results showed that 49 dentists in New 
Mexico would employ a dental hygienist, 
and an additional 41 would be demanded 
by other dentists if their workload in- 
creased—not to mention the potential in 
school health, public health, and industry. 

How was this demand to be met? Since 
it requires at least two years to prepare a 
hygienist, it was felt that perhaps the best 
approach would be to contact girls already 
in school. Letters were sent to the director 
of every school of dental hygiene, with an 
enclosed letter (see Figure 1) especially for 
the student hygienist. This letter should 
have appealed to the student with a bit of 
adventure in her makeup, because it told 
of the wonders to be found in New Mexico, 
the advantages of living in the state, the 
job opportunities, and the excellent starting 
salaries. An avalanche of mail was expected, 
but only two students replied, although 
many of the directors were kind enough to 
respond. ‘Then the State Tourist Bureau 
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DEAR STUDENT HYGIENIST: 


Are you tired of snow up to your neck, rain down your back, and humidity? I was, and 
decided to take Horace Greeley’s advice and “go West.” You have all seen the posters in 
travel agencies and wonder if all they proclaim could possibly be true. Well, let me tell you— 
today is February 4, the sun is shining, the thermometer reads 56 degrees, and the air is dry. 
Where is this Utopia? I’m writing to you from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Do you love the sunshine? Here in New Mexico it shines summer, winter, spring, and fall. 
Don’t get me wrong, we have changes in seasons; the leaves turn color, the snow falls, but 
melts quickly because the sun is so nice and warm, and I understand the lilacs in the spring 
are glorious. I won’t mention the dust storms in the same sentence. In addition to the ideal 
climate, we have Indians, rodeos, mountains, fiestas, skiing, and men. 

Does it sound like El Dorado and Shangri-La rolled into one? It is, and what’s more you 
can come out to New Mexico and find an excellent position as a dental hygienist earning 
top pay. Many of the dentists in our larger cities start a girl off at around $400 per month. 
New Mexico is the fourth largest state in the USA and we only have five practicing dental 
hygienists, so you can see the field is wide open. 

As you know, the best time to take a state board examination is immediately upon grad- 
uation when all the facts are fresh. This would be a good time to come out and look us 
over, meet some of the dentists, see the state, The state boards are given during the third 
week of June, in Santa Fe. For more information you can write to me Box 711, Santa Fe, 


New Mexico. 


Box 1007 
Clovis, New Mexico 


For the exact dates of the state board and an application form, write to: 


Dr. Gerald D. Hastain, Secretary 
New Mexico State Board of Dental Examiners 


Hope we will see you soon in New Mexico-LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. 


Sincerely, 
MEYERS 


FIGURE 1 


sent a kit of New Mexico publicity ma- 
terials to all the dental hygiene schools in 
the country—no results. The message about 
opportunities for practicing hygienists. in 
New Mexico was spread by personal letters 
to friends, particularly in the eastern part 
of the United States. Evidently, salary and 
adventure were not sufficient lures. An ex- 
ample is the classified ad in the November, 
1957, issue of the Journal of the American 
Dental Association: 

“NEW MEXICO—Albuquerque. Hygienists badly 
needed; wonderful opportunity in an ideal and 
healthy climate, friendly, progressive, and growing 
city, $450 per month guaranteed, plus two weeks 
vacation and other benefits. Address A.D.A. Box 
No. 


It soon became apparent that the dentists 


would just have to “sit tight” until New 
Mexico girls decided that dental hygiene 
was the career for them. Admittedly, a great 
deal of time was not spent on recruitment 
during the past year, but a good start was 
made by participating in “Careers Day” 
at a large high school in the state, and by 
speaking to all the girls at a few other 
schools, In an attempt to make the recruit- 
ment presentation more meaningful, slides 
were purchased from the Michigan State 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. The slides 
portray the life of a student hygienist dur- 
ing the training period. There were some 
letters from interested girls around the state, 
and these were answered in detail. Still 
there was no great rush of applicants for 
admittance to dental hygiene schools. Then 
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came the final crushing blow: the case of 
the girl from Santa Fe who was mildly in- 
terested in the field of dental hygiene—an 
interest encouraged by many long conversa- 
tions. She went over 600 miles for a personal 
interview at the nearest school—without a 
dental hygiene school in New Mexico this 
involved time and money. She applied for 
admission and then “sweated out” the days 
and weeks waiting to hear from the school. 
Then came the happy day; she was ac- 
cepted. It was felt by all concerned that at 
long last the recruitment campaign was be- 
ginning to show results. Then at the last 
minute Miss Santa Fe changed her mind. 
The reason? She had no idea that going 
out of state to school would cost so much 
money. To summarize, the recruitment pro- 
gram in New Mexico has been conspicuous 
by its lack of success. 


DENTAL HYGIENE IS ATTRACTIVE 


Dental hygiene has a good selling point 
because it requires only two years of school- 
ing beyond high school for a certificate. 
There are not too many professions that 
can claim these attributes: (1) two years 
after being graduated from high school one 
can be out in the working world making 
an excellent salary; (2) find a job wherever 
one wishes to work in the U.S.A.; (3) 
should one marry, one is always in demand 
for part-time employment; and (4) at the 
same time provide a worthwhile health 
service. 

It is realized that when talking about 
dental hygiene as a career, one should em- 
phasize that a hygienist is performing a 
definite service to humanity. She certainly 
is, but one must face reality. Impressions 
received during the past year seem to indi- 
cate that teenagers are interested in: (1) 
length of time needed for training, (2) job 
opportunities, (3) the cost of education, and 
(4) the financial returns, Dental hygiene 
answers all these questions favorably, but 
gloom enters the picture when it is learned 
that New Mexico does not have a school 
of dental hygiene. For instance, there was 
a very intelligent girl in a small New 


Mexico community who felt dental hygiene 
was just the profession in which she was 
interested, Her family could afford the two 
years of college, but when she discovered 
she would have to go out of the state to 
school the whole thing was out of the 
question. In another case, a health educa- 
tion instructor in the Carlsbad High School 
acquainted the girls in her class with the 
profession of dental hygiene. She reported, 
“There were many interested girls, but 
when they heard that they would have to 
go out of state to college, dental hygiene 
lost its appeal. After all, these girls are 
much too young to go to school so far away 
from home. What we need is a school of 
dental hygiene right here in New Mexico.” 

The accompanying map shows the plight 
of New Mexico girls interested in pursuing 
a career as a dental hygienist. (See Figure 2.) 
The nearest schools to New Mexico are lo- 
cated in Dallas which is 643 miles from 
Santa Fe, and in Kansas City which is 818 
miles away. Neither of these schools is 
state supported and the tuition is relatively 
high. For the sake of contrast, compare the 
tuition at the University of New Mexico 
School of Nursing with that at Baylor and 
Kansas City Schools of Dental Hygiene: 

University of New Mexico: Tuition, $105 per 
semester; $420 for 2-year program. 

Baylor University: Tuition, $450 per year; $900 
for 2-year program. Train fare, $78.05 round trip; 
$312.20 round trip for two years. 

University of Kansas City: Tuition, $910 for 2- 
year program, Train fare, $53.53 round trip; $214.12 
round trip for two years. 

The Health Manpower Source Book on 
Dental Hygienists* states: 


“OF all students in school, 85 per cent expect to 
practice in their home state. The extent to which 
different regions of the country may expect to 
draw upon the pool of graduates of students now 
in school corresponds to the proportions of stu- 
dents now in school who matriculated from the 
region,” 

There were 163 students going to schools 
of dental hygiene in 1953-1954 from the 
western region.* New Mexico is vying with 

* Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 


Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 
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LOCATION OF SCHOOLS OF DENTAL HYGIENE WITH DISTANCE FROM NEW MEXICO 


Wash. 
Mont. N. Dak. Minn. ine 
g00 Mi. Wis. 
‘daho Dak N.Y. 
Wyo. Mich. t. I 
lif 600 Mi. Towa eo Pa N.J 
Calit. Nebr. 1 
Mi. of ing.) 
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x< Tex. 


ten other states in this region for the twenty 
girls of the 163 who indicated they wished 
to practice in a state other than where they 
are attending school. ‘The fact that seven of 
these states do not have a school of dental 
hygiene could very well mean that these 
girls are planning to return to their home 
state to work. This would seem to be an- 
other reason why a state without a school 
of dental hygiene will never have an over- 
abundance of that scarce commodity, the 
dental hygienist. 

Recruitment plans for the current year 
in New Mexico include: 

(1) talking with as many groups of junior 
and senior high school girls as possible to 
acquaint as well as to interest them in con- 
sidering a career in dental hygiene; 

(2) contacting hygienists already in prac- 
tice in New Mexico to help with this pro- 
gram; 

(3) writing state and local hygienists’ as- 
sociations around the country about the 
opportunities available in New Mexico; and 

(4) suggesting to New Mexico dentists 


14. 


who are interested in locating a hygienist 
that they insert advertisements in their 
journals as well as the JouRNAL of the Amer- 
ican Dental Hygienists’ Association. ‘The 
New Mexico Dental Association is already 
working on plans for starting a revolving 
loan fund for prospective dental and dental 
hygiene students. 

What will be the results? At the present 
time it is a big question mark. The solution 
would seem to be a school of dental hy- 
giene located in New Mexico. Until that 
day arrives, the recruitment program will 
continue, 
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Public Health Field Experiences for 
Dental Hygiene Students 7 


JOANNE 
AND PATRICIA MEYERS? 


Denrat are primarily concerned 
with the contro] of disease and the promo- 
tion of health. It is therefore imperative 
that they have a proper comprehension of 
the areas of preventive dentistry, medicine, 
and public health. The undergraduate den- 
tal hygienist should develop a social con- 
sciousness, integrating the health of the 
individual with that of the community. 
She should become aware of her responsibil- 
ity as a member of a distinctive profession 
to provide leadership for group efforts to 
improve the health and welfare of all 
people. 

How can these objectives be met within 
the academic setting of schools of dental 
hygiene? A possible solution was recently 
tried at the University of California Medi- 
cal Center in San Francisco, The combined 
Junior classes from the Schools of Pharmacy 
and Dentistry including the Division of 
Dental Hygiene have a two-unit, one-semes- 


Chairman, Division of Dental Hygiene, School 
of Dentistry, University of California. 

2 Associate Professor of Public Health, Schools of 
Public Health and Dentistry, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

*Student President, Junior Dental Hygiene Class, 
School of Dentistry, University of California. 

‘The text used in this course is Stiles’—Jndi- 
vidual and Community Health, published by Bla- 
kiston Company, 1953. 


WILLIAM W. 


STILES, M.D., M.P. 


ter course in public health which meets for 
two consecutive lecture hours for fifteen 
weeks. The course is designated in the 
Bulletin as follows: 

430. Public Health Aspects of Dentistry and Phar- 
macy. A comprehensive survey of the fields of emer- 
gency medical care; accident prevention; disaster 
preparedness; control of communicable diseases; dis- 
orders of nutrition, digestion and metabolism; para- 
sitology; environmental sanitation; medical ento- 
mology; veterinary medicine; industrial hygiene; 
socioeconomic problems associated with medical 
care; statistics; the history of medicine. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the administrative pro- 
grams of federal, state, and local health agencies 
as they relate to dentistry and pharmacy. i 

The course is designed as a background for stu- 
dents interested in private practice, or in careers 
in the field of public health, Field trips are an in- 
tegral part of the instruction in this course.‘ 


As a part of this instruction, it was as- 
sumed that in the event of an extreme 
emergency, the students would volunteer 
their services to various health agencies in 
the community. Under such circumstances, 
individual students might supplement or 
substitute for regular employees, or the 
class as a whole might serve as a “public 
health disaster unit” to relieve or replace a 
local health department. 

The class was organized into two “com- 
panies” of 77 persons each, in addition to a 
central administrative staff which consisted 
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of a student leader from each of the three 
professional groups, the professor, and a 
faculty representative from the two Schools 
and the Dental Hygiene Division. Each of 
the “companies” was subdivided into the 
following sections: 


Administration 

Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine 
Epidemiology 

Industrial ‘Toxicology 

Public Health Nursing 

Radiological Defense 

Sanitation 

Statistics 


At the outset, each student was asked to 
indicate his first, second and third choice 
of section. Subsequent to this the student 
leaders made definite and equal assignments 
to the sections, each having an equal repre- 
sentation of pharmacists, dentists and den- 
tal hygienists. Preliminary instructions were 
given in the classroom. Each section then 
met separately in one of the hospital cafe- 
terias. Altogether, six of the thirty hours 
allotted to the course were devoted to sec- 
tion meetings at appropriate intervals. In 
addition, each section met on occasion dur- 
ing other than regular class periods, as did 
the section leaders with the central ad- 
ministrative staff, 

A variety of interesting problems de- 
veloped as a result of these attempts at 
group work. Some individuals were re- 
luctant to participate, a few were obviously 
indifferent, and two were hostile. Of par- 
ticular concern to the elected student 
leaders was their failure to obtain full coop- 
eration immediately from all members of 
their respective sections. However, there 
was a notable change in the behavior of the 
deviators when it was decided that the stu- 
dent leaders would help determine the final 
grades of classmates. 

Planning, correspondence and coopera- 
tion between all groups was necessary to 
properly prepare the class for their field 
visits. (1). Each section must learn as much 
as possible from the literature and from 
sharing information about the objectives 
and operations of health agencies related 


to its specific study. (2). Each section de- 
cided upon visiting two specific agencies, 
or their subdivisions, and submitted their 
choices to the central administrative staff. 
(3). Conflicts were resolved and final choices 
confirmed. (4). Separate negotiations with 
the chosen agencies were then undertaken 
by the students, and suggestions made for 
consideration of the items of greatest con- 
cern. 

One of the two-hour class periods was 
given over to the first set of field visits. — 
During a subsequent meeting of the class, 
brief reports were given by representatives 
of each of the sections. 

Visits to the second set of health agencies 
were scheduled in lieu of the usual written 
final examination, thus an entire day could 
be devoted to the project. Substitution for 
the final examination was possible because 
a series of short quizzes had been given 
throughout the semester. These quizzes 
served as “learning exercises” for the ma- 
terial presented in the classroom. Each 
group undertook the second visit with en- 
thusiasm, having profited materially from 
the previous experience. A two-hour period 
in the afternoon was set aside for a joint 
meeting of the entire class with representa- 
tives from the agencies visited so that each 
might learn from the experiences of the 
others, The student reports were well re- 
ceived, They were very informative, and on 
occasion quite humorous. 

In addition to the oral reports, each sec- 
tion prepared a notebook of material which 
included the minutes of their various meet- 
ings, references to the literature, delibera- 
tions of the various problems posed in class, 
special reports, field observations, and an 
evaluation of the entire project. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. Learning in the fields of preventive 
dentistry, medicine, and public health can 
be more meaningful for dental hygiene 
students if they are given an opportunity 
to participate in the programs of health 
agencies in the community. 

2. The assumption that students would 

(Continued on page 71) 
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“You Cannot Afford to Be Careless with 


Your Eyes” 


ROBERT A. WINSTANLEY, M.D. 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


I+ may appear somewhat ridiculous to 
write about the hazards to the eyes of tech- 
nicians and hygienists in dental work. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the relative infre- 
quency of injuries, the potentialities should 
be regarded seriously. 

The agents to which this profession may 
be exposed either in laboratory, clinic or 
office may be classified as follows: 


1. Chemicals, 

2. Mechanical “shrapnel.” 
3. Radiant energy. 

4. Biological matter. 


Among the chemical agents that may be 
introduced into the eyes by spilling, splash- 
ing or other means are acids, alkalis and 
strong soaps or detergents, and concen- 
trated antiseptics and insecticides. All may 
produce corneal and conjunctival burns 
which may result in permanent scarring, 
deformity and visual loss. Perforation of the 
globe with total destruction of the eye may 
occur in severe Cases, 

The immediate treatment is dilution of 
the agent with ordinary tap water by thor- 
ough irrigation continually for twenty or 
thirty minutes. The use of a topical anes- 
thetic (preferably tetracaine in half percent 
solution) may relieve the spasm of the lids 
to facilitate the irrigation. In the mean- 


time, another person should contact an 
ophthalmologist for definitive treatment. I 
must stress the importance of immediate 
and thorough irrigation as many eyes have 
been lost in the first half hour while rush- 
ing the patient to a hospital. 

Secondly, technicians and hygienists may 
be exposed to small metallic stone, pumice 
or plastic spauls or fragments from drills, 
buffers, stones or fillings. These particles 
may penetrate to various depths of the eye 
with little more warning than a stinging 
sensation of transient duration. Perforations 
may result in cataract or infection. Equally 
significant may be the infectious detritus 
from a cavity in a tooth that if implanted 
on the eye could produce an indolent or so 
called serpent ulcer that may be very re- 
sistant to therapy. 

Here prevention is of the utmost impor- 
tance. In the laboratory a protective shield 
or goggle must be worn. They are a nui- 
sance but a necessity. In the clinic ordinary 
spectacles should be worn even though no 
corrective lens is required. This will not 
afford complete protection from the side but 
would seem to be a practical solution to the 
problem. The definitive care of the injury 
rests with the ophthalmologist and it is well 
to add that early suspicion by the injured is 
important. 
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The eye is extremely vulnerable to vari- 
ous forms of radiant energy. The hygienist 
is particularly exposed to X-rays either be- 
ing used diagnostically or therapeutically. 
The burns are always delayed and repeated 
minimal exposures may produce cataracts. 
A thorough study of the manufacturer’s in- 
structions and precautions should be made 
with each and every type of equipment be- 
ing used, 

Hygienists may also be exposed to ultra- 
violet rays from germicidal lamps. These 
rays produce a superficial but severe burn 
of the cornea and conjunctiva which is 
painful but seldom serious, The symptoms 
are delayed four to eight hours and the 
treatment should be directed by the oph- 
thalmologist. In mild cases, ice cold com- 
presses will suffice. 

Technicians may be exposed to infrared 
rays from ovens with temperatures above 
1500 degrees. ‘These may produce damage 
to the retina sufficient to cause destruction 
and loss of central vision. No viewing in 


such an oven should be done without the 
use of goggles with a filter as directed by the 
manufacturer. 

The fourth hazard which may be over- 
looked in some localities but prevalent in 
others is bacterial contamination by trans- 
fer from the finger to the eye or by cough- 
ing of the patient. Syphilis is far from 
extinct and is becoming more prevalent in 
the teen age group where it may be unsus- 
pected. Tuberculosis and other granulom- 
atous diseases may be similarly con- 
tracted. Vincent’s organisms can produce 
ocular infection and ulceration, Here again, 
personal hygiene and good technique will 
avert the disorder. 

In summary, it cannot be said that dental 
work either as a hygienist or technician is 
perilous. The greatest hazard is careless- 
ness. Carelessness thrives on ignorance. All 
so called accidents are basically shrouded in 
carelessness. Hence, you cannot afford to be 
careless with your eyes. 


FIELD EXPERIENCES VALUABLE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


(Continued from page 69) 


supplement existing staffs of such agencies 
in the event of an extreme emergency can 
lend realism to the endeavor. Not only will 
the students feel a sense of belonging to 
the agencies and contributing to their pro- 
grams, but the staff members of the agen- 
cies will more readily accept the students 
as their colleagues. 

3. Providing an overall view of the en- 
tire medical and health services for a com- 
munity may be considered more desirable 
than an intensive experience in a small 
segment of the field, 

4. In spite of the limitations of time, 


space, and personnel for the study of pre- 
ventive dentistry, medicine, and public 
health, valuable field experiences can be 
accomplished by fully utilizing the resources 
at hand. 

5. Teamwork, rather than competition 
between individuals or specialties, can be a 
dynamic experience for students during 
their training. 

A spirit of cooperative effort for the wel- 
fare of the community will perfuse the 
careers of these professional students. ‘The 
endeavor was considered successful and 
worthy of repetition. 
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Principles of Ethics of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association® 


Tite maintenance and enrichment of this 
heritage of professional status place on 
everyone -who practices Dental Hygiene an 
obligation which should be willingly ac- 
cepted and willingly fulfilled. This obliga- 
tion cannot be reduced to a changeless series 
of urgings and prohibitions for, while the 
basic obligation is constant, its fulfillment 
may vary with the changing needs of a 
society composed of human beings that a 
profession is dedicated to serve. The spirit 
and not the letter of the obligation, there- 
fore, must be the guide of conduct for the 
professional woman. In its essence, this 
obligation has been summarized for all 
time and for all men in the golden rule 
which asks only that “whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

The following statements constitute the 
Principles of Ethics of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, The constituent 
and component societies are urged to adopt 
additional provisions or interpretations not 
in conflict with these Principles of Ethics 
which would enable them to serve more 
faithfully the traditions, customs and de- 
sires of these societies. 


SecTION 1. BASIC DEPORTMENT 


If and when a member of this association 
is employed, she shall be associated with a 
member of the American Dental Association 
or with a dentist whose practice is in ac- 
cord with the Principles of Ethics of the 
American Dental Association. 

* Adopted at 34th Annual Meeting. 


SECTION 2. EDUCATION BEYOND USU- 
AL LEVEL 


The right of a dental hygienist to profes- 
sional status rests in the knowledge, skill 
and experience with which she serves her 
patients and society. Every dental hygienist 
has the obligation to keep her knowledge 
and skill freshened by continuing education 
throughout her professional life. 


SECTION 3. SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


The dental hygienist has a right to win 
for herself those things which give her the 
ability to take her proper place in the com- 
munity which she serves, but there is no 
alternative for the professional woman in 
that she must place first her service to the 
public, 

The dental hygienist’s primary duty of 
serving the public is discharged by giving 
the highest type of service of which she is 
capable and by avoiding any conduct which 
leads to a lowering of esteem of the profes- 
sion to which she belongs. 


SECTION 4. GOVERNMENT OF A PRO- 
FESSION 


Every profession receives from society the 
right to regulate itself, to determine and 
judge its own members. Such regulation is 
achieved largely through the influence of 
the professional societies, and every dental 
hygienist has the dual obligation of making 
herself a part of a professional society and 
of observing its rules of ethics as defined by 
statute and ordinance in various states, 
territories and dependencies. 
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SECTION 5. LEADERSHIP 


The dental hygienist has the obligation 
of providing freely of her skills, knowledge 
and experience to society in those fields in 
which her qualifications entitle her to speak 
with professional competence. The dental 
hygienist should be active in and available 
to her community, especially in all efforts 
leading to the improvement of the dental 
health of the public. 


Section 6. LIMITED PRACTICE 


The dental hygienist has an obligation to 
protect the health of her patient by not 
taking upon herself any service or opera- 
tion which requires the professional com- 
petence of a dentist. The dental hygienist 
has a further obligation to the patient of 
placing herself under the supervision of a 
dentist at all times, as prescribed by law. 


Section 7. CONSULTATION 


The dental hygienist has the obligation 
of referring for consultation and diagnosis 
to her supervisor all patients, whose welfare 
should be safe-guarded or advanced by hav- 
ing recourse to those who have special skills, 
knowledge and experience. 


Section 8. UNJUST CRITICISM 


The dental hygienist has the obligation of 
not referring disparagingly to the services 
of another dental hygienist or dentist in the 
presence of a patient. A lack of knowledge 
of conditions under which the services are 
afforded may lead to unjust criticism and 
to a lessening of the patient’s confidence in 
the dental profession. 


SecTION 9. ADVERTISING 


Advertising reflects adversely on the den- 
tal hygienist who employs it and lowers the 
public’s esteem of the dental hygiene profes- 
sion. The dental hygienist has the obliga- 
tion of advancing her reputation for fidel- 
ity, judgement and skill solely through her 
professional service to her patients and to 
society. The use of advertising, in any form, 
to solicit patients is inconsistent with this 
obligation. 


SECTION 10. CARDS, LETTERHEADS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A dental hygienist may not utilize profes- 
sional cards, announcement cards, recall 
notices to patients of record, or letterheads 
other than as an adjunct to that of her 
supervisor. 


SECTION 11. OFFICE DOOR LETTERING 
AND SIGNS 


A dental hygienist may properly utilize. 
office door lettering and signs, providing 
that they are utilized as an adjunct to those 
of her supervisor. 


SECTION 12. USE OF PROFESSIONAL 
TITLES AND DEGREES 


A dental hygienist may use the title of 
dental hygienist or degree of R.D.H. in 
connection with her name on cards, letter- 
heads, office door signs and announcements, 
but only as an adjunct to those of her super- 
visor. 


SECTION 13. DIRECTORIES 


A dental hygienist may not permit the 
listing of her name in a directory. 


SECTION 14. HEALTH EDUCATION OF 
THE PUBLIC 


A dental hygienist may properly partici- 
pate in a program of health education of 
the public involving such media as the 
press, radio, television and lecture, provided 
that such programs are in keeping with the 
dignity of the profession and the custom of 
the dental profession of the community. 


SecTION 15. JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Problems involving questions of ethics 
should be solved at the state level within 
the broad boundaries established in these 
Principles of Ethics and within the inter- 
pretation of the code of ethics of the con- 
stituent society. If a satisfactory decision 
cannot be reached, the question should be 
referred to the Legislative and Ethics Com- 
mittee of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. 
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In April, 1957, at its thirty-first annual 
meeting, the Florida Dental Hygienists’ 
Association voted to request approval, by 
the Board of Trustees of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, of a pro- 
posed amendment of their By-Laws, as fol- 
lows: 

“CHAPTER I—MEMBERSHIP 


“Section 2. Qualifications: A. Active Member: Any 
female ethical dental hygienist who possesses a cer- 
tificate. or degree in dental hygiene granted by a 
recognized ‘school of dental hygiene and who is 
licensed to practice and who is registered within 
this state, may be invited for membership. 

““rhis request eliminates the wording ‘and who 
is a member in good standing of the Association, 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS DEFINED 


(Continued from previous page.) 


shall be classified as an active member of the As 
sociation.’ 


In comparing the above with Section gz, 
A, Chapter 1 of the By-Laws in our “Outline 
of Constitutions and By-Laws of a Constitu- 
ent Society,” it is noted that the proposed 
amendment qualifies those who may be 
invited to membership, whereas the “out- 
line” merely defines an active member. No- 
where in our By-Laws is there any stipulated 
procedure for the initiation of membership, 
and this suggests that membership is the 
right of any female ethical dental hygienist 
meeting the qualifications set forth in Chap- 
ter 1 of our Administrative By-Laws. 


Dental Conventionitis 
(A disease with no known cure) 


First Symptoms of “attack” — 

A hurried reading of an article about 
Miami in the A.D.H.A. Journal, or a pic- 
ture of a happy group attending functions 
of the Assoc. 

Second Phase—‘Portal of Entry” of germ, 
identified as “interest.” 

Brought on by attendance at.local meet- 
ing—when State delegate gives report of her 
myriad activities. 

Third Phase—“Innoculation”— 

Questions about where the next conven- 
tion will be held. Fatal desire to see Dallas, 
which in turn stimulates the 
Fourth Phase—“Building’’—(not anti-bodies 
of resistance), but 

Accumulating train and air-line informa- 
tion. 

Fifth Phase—“Relaxed anticipation and 


35TH ANNUAL MEETING—DALLAS, TEXAS 
November 10-13, 1958 


AUTHOR ANONYMOUS! 


preparation” 

Saving up time, energy and money for 
travel, which promises “relief” from the dis- 
ease. 

Sixth Phase—‘“Fever pitch’’—the hurried 
packing and preparation. 

Mission accomplished; sessions attended; 

wonderful social contacts made; new friends 
in all parts of the country; a new scope of 
the value of the professional association; 
new techniques learned. 
Seventh Phase—The lucky seventh! Com- 
plete cure of the first invasion of bacteria— 
but permanent innoculation insures annual 
recurrences of the malady! 


(Reverie of a “sufferer” who can no longer attend 
regularly, and must continue on-the-job, while you 
lucky people are being treated for Conventionitis!) 
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Abstracts from Current Literature 


. Joseph G. Strack, Tic Magazine, XIV:7,8, 
July, August, 1957. 

By 1975, a severe shortage of dental services will 
confront the residents of the western states in par- 
ticular, and, by projection, our country as a whole. 
The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation finds a serious inadequacy in training facili- 
ties to provide personnel to care for this area’s 
population, With reference to dental hygienists, the 
following statistics are of interest: Less than goo are 
being graduated in this country each year; only 
50% are in practice after five years, only 29%, after 
ten years, and only a stabilized 17% thereafter. 


Report OF SUPERNUMERARY ‘TEETH IN Houston, 
Texas ScHoot CHILDREN. Lorna J. Bruning, Leona 
Dunlap, M. E. Mergele, Journal of Dentistry for 
Children, XXIV:2, Second quarter, 1957. 


Book Review 


Accepted Dental Remedies 1958 represents a new 
look at the drugs used in the present day practice 
of dentistry and the problems which face the den- 
tist. The material in this edition not only has been 
brought up to date but it has been reorganized in 
order to make the book easier for the busy practi- 
tioner to use. A greatly expanded table of contents 
provides an outline of the important sections of the 
entire book. 

Since it has become increasingly clear that the 
dentist must be aware of the total health status of 
his patients, a new chapter has been added to Ac- 
cepted Dental Remedies. This chapter provides a 
brief outline of the significance to the dentist of 
some’ of the drugs which physicians frequently ad- 
minister to ambulatory patients who may then come 
to the dentist’s office for concurrent dental care. 
The chapter on emergencies has been expanded to 


Prepared by Indexing Committee 


Two hygienists and a dentist report on a study 
showing a high incidence of supernumerary teeth 
in Houston school children. This research adds in- 
formation to a dental problem inadequately covered 
in existing literature. 


ORTHODONTIC TREATMENT. Consumer Reports, XXII: 
g, September, 1957. 
This unsigned but authoritative article gives the 


layman the “why” and the “How”: of orthodontic 


treatment. Emphasizing orthodontia as primarily 
preventive dentistry places the responsibility for 
early recognition and referral on the family dentist. 
The techniques of the corrective process are dis- 
cussed in general with the importance of patient co- 
operation explained. This article may well be of use 
with patients who respect objective analysis from 
a non-dental publication. 


emphasize the desirability of anticipating and pre- 
venting the development of emergency situations. 
Here again emphasis is placed upon the desirability 
of recognizing the health status of the patient. 
These revisions reflect the increasing recognition of 
the important contributions which dentistry makes 
to total health care. 

As in earlier editions, Accepted Dental Remedies 
1958 includes information concerning drugs of rec- 
ognized value in dentistry, drugs of uncertain status 
more recently proposed for use by the dentist, and 
some drugs once employed extensively but now gen- 
erally regarded as obsolete. Only brands of drugs 
which the Council has classified in Group A are 
included in the book. 

Accepted Dental Remedies 1958 sells for $3.00 a 
copy and is now available from the Order Depart- 
ment of the American Dental Association, 


Bulletin from the Committee on Upgrading of the Dental 
Hygienist in Civil Service 


We are happy to report that the new 
Dental Hygiene Series is in process at the 
Government Printing Office and should be 
available for use by Government agencies 
by March 15, 1958. 

The new grades will be GS4, GS5, GS6. 

‘The committee reported to the Mid-Win- 
ter meeting of the Officers and Board of 


Trustees of the American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association that it considered the job 
descriptions and qualifications of the new 
series to be unrealistic and the new grades 
unsatisfactory. We will continue to work for 
improvement of the standards. 

BeRTHA MorGan, Chairman 
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EDITORIALS... Principles of Ethics Defined 


Derinine Principles of Ethics is not easy; living by them is 
even more difficult. The Legislative and Ethics Committee presented a “new” 
Principles of Ethics to the House of Delegates in Miami and it was adopted; we bring 
it to you in this issue of the JOURNAL. When we say “new” we mean it is new in word- 
ing only. ‘The same basic principles underlie any Code of Ethics for any organiza- 
tion, and as this committee states “the spirit and not the letter of the obligation 
must be the guide of conduct for the professional woman.” 

We urge everyone to review these Principles, section by section. All too often 
such Principles of Ethics have a way of getting buried in the minutes and the 
archives and are brought out for airing too seldom. There are times, too, when in 
our daily living these principles become buried under the mass of trivia and daily 
demands made upon each of us. Perhaps it is time, too, for everyone of us to review 
our own conduct, and examine our relationships with our employer, our patients 
and our fellow dental hygienists. 

We further urge that every component and constituent society use the reviewing 
of these Principles as part of one meeting. We can visualize an extremely interesting 
program built around case examples illustrating many of the points listed. Even 
just reading the Principles together will help to reaffirm and strengthen our ideals, 
something sorely needed and sadly tried in these troubled times. 


The Demand for Dental 
Hygienists Is Too Great 


Ir you rxink you have troubles in your state, read about 
New Mexico on page 65. We have included this article for two definite reasons. 
The first, because it outlines in some detail many of the steps that can be taken to 
recruit dental hygienists. Just because they have not been successful in New Mexico 
does not mean that their methods for recruitment have not been sound. 

The second reason for including the article about New Mexico is to point up the 
great area of unmet needs in supplying dental hygienists, particularly in the western 
half of the United States. There might have been a time when some of us would 
have been selfish and naive enough to think this great demand is good because then 
we would never be without a job. Those feelings have long since passed. Many of 
us have begun to realize that this shortage of hygienists is bound to create a difficult 
and serious situation. If a dental hygienist cannot be found to fill a role on the 
dental health team, some one else will be found to take her place. The team ap- 
proach with extensive use of auxiliary personnel is here to stay. Whether or not there 
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is a dental hygienist on that team will depend largely on whether there is some- 
where near enough dental hygienists to fill the demand. Miss Beth Linn, in her 
messages as President of A.D.H.A., has brought this to our attention several times. 
We have some serious problems to face and we can face them best by working to- 
gether within the framework of our own professional organization. 

Some of us who have been fortunate enough to work in states where dental 
hygiene has earned a respected status on the dental health team have become com- 
placent. We are inclined to forget or we choose to ignore the fact that we are not 
accepted wholeheartedly in some areas; that there are many states where dental 
hygienists are almost unknown; where the dental profession has leveled serious 
(and often justifiable) criticism against the dental hygienist and the dental hygiene 
profession; or where it is almost impossible to find dental hygienists to fill positions. 

We hope this article about New Mexico will serve to remind our readers that 
there is a real and crying need to increase the number of dental hygiene schools and 
raise the professional status of hygienists to the level that will attract and keep a 
strong core of auxiliary workers to be the right arm of the dental profession. 


What Does ADHA Do For Me? 


Everyone has heard the often repeated question “What 
am I getting out of belonging to the American Dental Hygienists’ Association?” Of 
course the trite (but still meaningful) answer is “You get out of any organization 
exactly what you put into it.” But this is not strictly true with your professional 
organization for, even if you do not exert one ounce of effort for ADHA, there are 
many things it is doing now and is planning to do for you in the future. 

In an effort to acquaint the members more fully with activities of the Association 
a series of articles has been planned for the JouRNAL which outline in detail some 
of the major projects of the Association. One of the first of these articles “An 
Investment” by Evelyn Maas, Chairman of the Aptitude Testing Program, is in- 
cluded in this issue. If you are not fully conversant with the Aptitude Testing Pro- 
gram we urge you to write for the brochure mentioned at the end of Miss Maas’ 
article. 

The messages from our president, Miss Beth Linn, have been devoted to helping 
the members understand the magnitude and scope of the Association’s activities and 
the serious problems facing all of us. 

There will be other articles in subsequent issues of the JOURNAL to help clarify 
other activities of the Association. They will illustrate in a dramatic and concrete 
fashion exactly what the Association is doing for you. 
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News From 


The Schools 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


We send our greetings to the members of the 
American Dental Hygienists Association, and espe- 
cially to the Junior Members. We are looking for- 
ward to being voting members as soon as we are 
eligible. 

On February 21, 1958 the classes of oral hygiene 
will participate in a ceremony that is anxiously 
awaited each year, that of “Capping.” After the 
successful completion of the first semester of our 
first year, we receive our caps and class pins and 
our big sisters, the members of the senior class, 
receive one-half of their purple stripe which is worn 
diagonally over the left corner of our caps, This 
signifies our status as second year students, This 
ceremony is most impressive and all who partici- 
pate have a feeling of great pride and respect for 
the profession they have chosen. 

The guest speaker for this event this year will 
be one of the graduates of the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Oral Hygiene. Miss Roxie Stitzer 
who is Director of the Oral Hygiene School at West 
Liberty Teachers College in West Liberty will ad- 
dress the group. Her subject will be, “Will your 
Cap become a Crown.” Others on the program will 
be Dean Burket, and Dr. Berry our Director. Mrs. 
Sullivan will preside. 

Following the capping ceremony, the girls will 
greet their parents and friends at a reception in 
the Dental School Library. Miss Roberta Throne, 
Miss Marjorie Baskin and Mrs, Betty Thallinger 
who are among our instructors, also take an active 
part in this function. 

In January the classes held a tea and reception 
for the members of our Faculty, at the Evans House 
Dormitory. Approximately 125 attended this event. 

The members of the senior class are busily at 
work composing their annual yearbook “The Hy- 
geiana” which will be published in May. 

The seniors are also looking forward to a num- 
ber of field trips during this coming semester. 
These trips are taken to Health Museums and other 
places to acquaint us with health problems that 
may arise in our future careers. 

BARBARA YURICK 


Lone IsLAND AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


On Homecoming Day, October 26, the Dental Hy- 
giene Club entered a float in the annual Float 
Parade. Hours of hard work and preparation gave 
forth with an interesting theme. “Guard Against 
Tooth Decay.” Mr. Tooth Decay was portrayed by 
a villain and preventive measures consisted of a 
Dental Hygienist, a toothbrush and various fruits 
and vegetables. No prize was awarded us, but all 
in all it made for a day of fun. 

The evening of December 9, Mr. McKenna, Head 
of Pupil Personnel Services of the Farmingdale 
School District, spoke to our club on the Dental 
Hygiene program in the school district. His program 
was both educational and informative. 

The next event on our calendar is the annual 
“Sweetheart Swing.” Proceeds of the dance will go 
into a scholarship fund for a Senior Dental Hygiene 
student deserving such an award. 


New York Ciry COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


On December 7, 1957 five dental hygiene students 
at the New York Community College embarked on 
a Good Neighbor mission to Vermont. The objec- 
tive was to give prophylactic treatments and the 
first sodium fluoride treatments to the children in 
the small community of West Halifax, Vermont. 

The program was initiated by the college presi- 
dent, Dr. Otto Klitgord, who has a farm in West 
Halifax and who has become interested in the prob- 
lems of the community. Inasmuch as one of these 
problems is the incidence of dental caries Dr. Klit- 
gord and Dr. Gross, Head of the Dental Hygiene 
training program at this school, felt that help in 
starting a caries control program would be of value 
to the community. 

The team of senior students, headed by Dr. 
Gross, who engaged in this service were Alberta 
Millander, Gertrude Hirschberg, Barbara Balamit, 
Hannah Baer, and Eleanor Cufalo. As an intro- 
duction to their work in Vermont the girls had a 
week-end of skating and skiing as the guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. Klitgord at their 200 year old farm. 

On Monday the serious part of the program be- 
gan and the quintet gave the prophylactic treatment 
and the first application of sodium fluoride to go 
children. The follow-up treatments were subse- 
quently given by a dentist in Brattleboro. 

This project was good in-service training in that 
these students were able to experience a situation 
they were learning about in their Health Educa- 
tion courses. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


In November, the Senior Dental Hygiene Stu- 
dents were invited to present their series of table 
clinics at the monthly meeting of the Memphis 
Dental Society. Judges awarded a $25 savings bond 
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to “Combat Decay The Modern Way,” a clinic 
featuring the use of fluoride both in fluoridation of 
water supplies and topical application, ‘The clinics 
received high praise from the attending dentists. 

The combined dental hygiene classes have formed 
a basketball team which plays one night a week 
in one of the Memphis City Leagues. Led by 
Captain Rose Quarles and coached by dental stu- 
dents, Jim McLaughlin and Frank Mangum, the 
team has been undefeated during the last half of 
the season’s play. On February 11, the team is 
slated to play the winner of the first half of the 
season’s play for the league championship. 

The Freshman class of hygienists elected Nancy 
Brown, Chattanooga, Tennessee, as their President. 
To back her up are: Vice-President, Pat Baccus, 
Montezuma, Tennessee; Secretary, Margaret Traut- 
wein, Kissimmee, Florida; Treasurer, Betty Gay, 
Cookville, Tennessee, and Historian, Adris Schellen- 
berg, Kissimmee, Florida. 

In January, the Tennessee Student Chapter of the 
American Dental Hygienist Association held its 
quarterly meeting for the purpose of electing offi- 
cers. Those elected were: President, Mary Ellen 
Hardwick, Camden, Arkansas; Vice-President, Joyce 
Ballard, Tampa, Florida; Secretary, Nan Johnson, 
Douglass, Georgia; Treasurer, Phyllis Roberson, 
Pikeville, Tennessee; and Parliamentarian, Carol 
Ann Bainbridge, Columbia, South Carolina. Mrs. 
Ida Huff, Director of the Memphis Girls’ Club, was 
the guest speaker for the occasion. Mrs. Huff chal- 
lenged the students to have a purpose in their pro- 
fessional and community life. 

The Senior Class enjoyed gaining practical ex- 
perience in public health through participation in 
fluoride programs in two Memphis Schools, During 
National Children’s Dental Health Week, the Seniors 
visited ten elementary schools in Memphis, present- 
ing skits and dental health talks. The skits featured: 
“Smiley—The Dental Health Clown,” “Dennis—The 
Menace,” “Mother Goose and characters from 
Fantasy Land” and a Saga of the Old West. 

The Seniors were thrilled to receive their class 
pins in January. The pin is a symbol of their ac- 
complishment and helped them realize how close 
graduation is. The Freshman Class has planned a 
banquet for February 10, to honor their “Big 
Sisters.” One highlight of the program is to be the 
presentation of the Senior’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment.” 

Linpa RItTs 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


With the hustle and bustle of registration over, 
we highlighted our new semester with the Capping 
and Ribbon Ceremony. It was on February 14, that 
thirteen senior Dental Hygienists received their 
purple ribbons, and fourteen freshmen received 
their caps. ‘The ceremony was an impressive one, 
while the placement of candelabra added to the 
sincerity of the atmosphere. Our guest speaker, Dr. 


Bowen, gave an interesting talk complimenting the 
dental hygiene profession. Our senior president, 
Nancy Jones, explained the significance of the 
purple ribbon, while Betty Sue Atkinson explained 
the reason for the white cap, The ceremony ended 
with a reception for guests. Now the seniors and 
freshmen walk in pride with possession of their new 
accomplishments. 

The seniors enjoyed a Christmas Party opening 
the holiday season. Gifts were exchanged, carols 
were sung and we all brushed up on our home 
economics by having a covered dish dinner. 

We are making plans for our table clinic to be 
presented at the state convention March 24, 25, and 
26; Our theme is “Map the Way to Prevent Tooth .- 
Decay.” All are looking forward to this event, espe- 
cially the seniors, who will participate. 

Congratulations are in store to Betty Sue Atkin- 
son, freshman, who was chosen University of Louis- 
ville’s representative as princess to the Sun Bowl in 
Fl Paso, Texas, New Year’s Day. She is also presi- 
dent of the freshman dental hygiene class. Other 
officers are vice-president, Margaret Fox; secretary- 
treasurer, Theresa Butler; student council repre- 
sentative, Jeanne Cull; and social chairman, Doddie 
Osbourne. The freshmen are planning an ice skating 
party in the near future. 

Joy HANcock 


Onto STATE 


It was quite a shock to return from sunny Cali- 
fornia and a Rose Bowl victory to the cold, the 
slush, and the mud-spattered white shoes and stock- 
ings of a typical Columbus winter. Many girls from 
both classes of Dental Hygiene made the California 
trip; but the beauty of Judy Gearing, a freshman in 
Dental Hygiene, especially enhanced the Tourna- 
ment of Roses festivities. Judy represented State 
along with the Homecoming Queen and the rest 
of her court. Dr. Wise, our Director, also cheered 
the Buckeyes in person. 

But we hadn’t much time to spend thinking about 
past glory, as the winter quarter began with the 
usual load of work, We Seniors found ourselves 
faced with new problems and experiences. Our 
Special Services now include a period at the Pre- 
Natal Clinic connected with the University Hospi- 
tal. At this clinic indigent patients are given the 
best clinical care possible during and after their 
pregnancy. Our duties there consist of helping the 
Dental Students give dental examinations to these 
women, home care education and keeping the 
dental chair and its room tidy. It is a wonderful 
opportunity to see, clinically, many conditions which 
we, up to now, have only read about in our texts. 

The girls in the morning clinic are indeed fortu- 
nate as far as experiences with the child patient. 
An arrangement has been made with an elementary 
school whereby 35 school children, brought by a 
special bus, come into the clinic on a Monday 
morning several times during this quarter. While 
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24 children are being given an oral prophylaxis in 
the clinic, the others are being taught dental 
health care by volunteer “baby sitters,” Dental Hy- 
giene students from the afternoon clinic section. It 
provides valuable experience in working with chil- 
dren for all concerned; but the best reward one can 
get is when a child says, “Gee, you sure were gentle. 
Thank you for cleaning my teeth.” One can only 
think “Thank you, honey.” 

“There’s music in the air’—even in the halls 
of the dental building. Our chorus, composed of 
Dental and Dental Hygiene Students sang several 
selections, including “Excerpts From Showboat” and 
“The King and I,” for the annual Dental Faculty 
Banquet. On the more serious side, the chorus 
also sang for “Religion In Life Week” at the Con- 
vocation for the School of Nursing, College of 
Medicine, and the College of Dentistry. Besides the 
choir’s part in “Religion In Life Week,” Mrs, Jean 
Learey, a Senior Dental Hygiene Student, was co- 
chairman of this event for the entire campus. 

Alpha Kappa Gamma began winter Quarter with 
39 freshman pledges. With such a group we’ve been 
having a big, fun-full job of getting acquainted. 
A money-making project is the selling of lilac 
sweaters to the girls in Dental Hygiene, so that 
when spring appears, our girls will dot the campus 
with the colors of our profession as they wear them 
over their uniforms. 

Everyone at State is looking forward to the ad- 
dition to the dental building, scheduled for com- 
pletion in the 1959-1960 school year. The founda- 
tion has already been dug and the activity centered 
about that yawning hole has been subject to much 
sidewalk superintending on the part of both the 
students and faculty. Thus, we have our eye on the 
future and all it holds. 

RAYELLA TURNER 
Joy SmirH 
JUNE STEWART 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Northwestern has been a busy place this past 
month. On January 22 the senior hygienists ushered 
for the closed-circuit color television presentation 
from the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C., to Thorne Hall, moderated by 
Colonel Joseph L. Bernier, It was a four-hour pro- 
gram which showed the actual use of, and compared 
the clinical efficiency of, the high-speed cutting de- 
vices. 

On January 31, Northwestern was host to the 
G. V. Black Study Club who demonstrated their 
technique in Gold Foil Restorations. Our senior 
hygienists were privileged to assist the members. 

The exhibit this year at the Mid-Winter Meeting, 
SPOTLIGHT ON DENTAL HEALTH, featuring 
dental health in the home, in the school and in the 
office, proved to be quite successful. The home sec- 
tion presented a puppet show with Sugar Bowl 
Pete invading Black Cavity, Utah, a small town 


deep in Mandible Mountain. With the help of 
Carrot Top Sue, the sheriff's daughter, and her 
instructions on proper diet and toothbrushing, a 
romance blossomed. Even the town was renamed— 
The White Cusps of Dover. 

The seniors this year are enjoying their work 
at the Veterans Administration Research Hospital 
in the Dental Clinic. We are assigned there for 
half days periodically at which time we work for 
only an hour on a patient. The experience is very 
valuable for we are working with hospital pa- 
tients of all ages, some having been hospitalized 
for many months. 

ELEANOR E. PIERONI 


THE ForsyTH SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


This year certainly has been a busy one at the 
Forsyth School in Boston. In September we wel- 
comed a class of 72 Freshmen to the school, and in 
October the second year class held a dance at the 
Hotel Fensgate in honor of the Freshman class. 

On November 8, 1957 the second year students 
received caps in a lovely candlelight ceremony in 
Goddard Chapel, on the Tufts University campus. 
The impressiveness and dignity of the capping cere- 
mony gave us new insight and pride in our profes- 
sion, It was a night we will all remember. 

Just before the Christmas holidays the Forsyth 
students held a party for the faculty and interns of 
the school, Because our interns come from all over 
the world to work at Forsyth, the theme of the party 
was appropriately “Christmas Around the World.” 
The Forsyth chorus, ‘““The Dentettes,” presented a 
beautiful program of Christmas songs from many 
nations. The interns and students staged several 
hilarious skits, and refreshments were served, At the 
height of the evening Santa Claus appeared with 
presents for everyone. 

The staff of our school yearbook, The Purple 
Band, has been working hard gathering material, 
soliciting ads, and meeting deadlines. To raise 
money for the yearbook we have sold jewelry, sweat- 
shirts, stationery, and held a successful card party. 

In January we established a junior chapter of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association at Forsyth. 
At the organizational meeting our faculty advisor, 
Miss Maryann Cogliani explained some of the aims 
and purposes of the group; Elaine Abelsky was 
elected president, Jane Gallahue vice-president, and 
Maryjane Woodland editor. 

In February we held a big-little sister meeting of 
the Junior ADHA at the Forsyth dormitory. Law- 
rence Staples, D.M.D. who uses hypnotism in his 
practice, gave us an interesting talk on the value of 
hypnotism in dentistry, and demonstrated its use. 

Also in February, the Freshmen held a dance for 
the second year class at the Hotel Vendome, on 
February 22. 

MARYJANE WOODLAND 
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American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
Special and Standing Committees, 1958 


Ad-Interim Committee of the Board of Trustees 
—Chairman: Miss Beth Linn, 604 N. 16th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mrs. Helen Garvey, 959 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Margaret Hunt, 3501 S, Harri- 
son, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Camille Toolan, 65 
Mareeta Rd., Rochester, N.Y.; Miss Ruth Sisk, 
Pulaski, Tenn.; Miss Margaret E, Swanson, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, II. 

Dental Health Committee—Chairman: Miss Mary 
Ann Weidinger, 2504 N. Baldwin, Portland, Ore.; 
Dist. I, Miss Dorothy Bryant, 37 Cedar St., Augusta, 
Me.; Dist. II, Mrs. Shirley Spiltoir, 2 Plumtree Lane, 
Tfrumbull, Conn.; Dist. III, Mrs. Mary Hutton, 532 
Mohawk Ave., Scotia, N.Y.; Dist. IV, Miss Louise 
Coria, 2251 N. 5th St., Harrisburg, Pa.; Dist. V, Mrs. 
Ruth Victor, 2230 N. Burlington, Arlington, Va.; 
Dist. VI, Miss Eleanor Forbes, Univ., of N. Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; Dist. VII, Miss Lillian Dahl, 522 
E, grd St., Bloomington, Ind.; Dist. VIII, Miss 
Muriel Dunn, 1422 Grant St., Denver, Colo.; Dist. 
IX, Mrs. Aileen C, Grune, 315 Kawainui St., 
Lanikai, Oahu, T.H. 

Education and Licensure Committee—Chairman: 
Miss A, Rebekah Fisk, Univ. of Indiana, School of 
Dentistry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Louise Hord, 
140 The Fenway, Boston, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth 
Warner, Div. of Dental Public Health, Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Mrs. Jo Ann Karr, 427 Fair Hills Dr., San 
Rafael, Calif.; Miss M. Lorene Nelson, Univ. of 
Kansas City, College of Dentistry, Kansas City, Mo. 

Subcommittee on Public Health Education— 
Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Warner, Div, of Dental 
Public Health, Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C.; Miss Helen Ellerby, 502 
Elm St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Patricia Stearns, 
Division of Dental Health, Idaho Board of Health, 
Box 640, Boise, Idaho; Miss Joan Ferber, 1330 W. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Subcommittee on Junior Membership—Chairman: 
Mrs. Jo Ann Karr, 427 Fair Hills Dr., San Rafael, 
Calif.; Mrs. Mildred Wates, 173 Pinewood Ave., 
Tonowanda, N.Y. 

Subcommitlee on Achievement Testing—Chair- 
man: Miss Louise Hord, 140 The Fenway, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Alicia Howard, 4101 19th St., N.E., 
Washington, D.C.; Miss Alberta Beat, Univ. of N. 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Aptitude Testing Committee—Chairman: Miss 
Evelyn FE, Maas, 311 E, Chicago Ave., Chicago, III; 
Mrs, Janet Burnham, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Mrs. Virginia Savage, 6175 Bluehill, Detroit, 


Mich.; Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, Univ. of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Legislative and Ethics Committee—Chairman: 


Miss Margaret Schlueter, 2921 N. Downer St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Co-Chairman: Miss Gretchen Eisen- 


hart, 1350 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
Konetta Putman, 1239 Franklin Ave., Bronx, N.Y.; 
Miss Juanita Schisler, Rt. 4, Mt. Vernon, Ind.; 
Miss Janis Hawley, 333 15th Pl., Manhattan Beach, 
Calif. 

Library and Indexing Committee—Chairman: 
Miss Lucille Klein, 15357 Greenlawn, Detroit, Mich.; 
Miss Helen Newell, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Miss Patricia McCullough, 6242 gnd Ave., N.W., 
Seattle, Wash. 7 

Membership Committee—Chairman: Miss Char- 
lotte Wetherald, 17300 Birwood, Birmingham, 
Mich.; Dist. I, Mrs. Dorothy Bordeau, 27 Hamp- 
stead Rd., Jamaica Plain, Mass. Dist. II, Miss 
Josephine Guerrieri, 41 Hooker Dr., West Hartford, 
Conn.; Dist. III, Miss Isabel Carney, 15 Tilton Rd., 
Utica, N.Y.; Dist. IV, Miss Mary Grim, 1341 Good 
St., Reading, Pa.; Dist. V, Miss Kathryn Beaudet, 
819 Hillsboro Dr., Silver Spring, Md.; Dist. VI, 
Miss Mary Alice Brown, 626 Doctor’s Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Dist. VII, Miss Elizabeth Quinn, 14927 
Sorrento, Detroit, Mich.; Dist. VIII, Miss Catherine 
Gaffney, 1050 Pearl St., Denver, Colo.; Dist. IX, 
Miss Mary Whayne, 115 E. Camelback Rd., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman: Mrs. March 
Fong, 4263 St. Andrews Rd., Oakland, Calif.; Miss 
Mary Marshall, 402 Bellevue, N., Seattle, Wash.; 
Mrs. Margaret Attarian, 1334 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Scientific Sessions 


Committee—Chairman: Miss 


_Helen McGrath, 1514 Medical Arts Bldg., Dallas, 


Tex.; Chairman for 1959: Miss Cecile Rosenthal, 
1404 Noble Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Subcommittee on Local Arrangements—Chairman: 
Mrs. Virginia Haire, 6225 Glendora, Dallas, Tex. 

Subcommittee on Business and Registration— 
Chairman: Mrs. Leona Dunlap, 1/4 Broadmoor, 
Houston, Tex.; Mrs. Wilma Stadier, 2318 Hewitt, 
Houston, Tex.; Mrs. Joy Rogers, 2202 Almeda Plaza 
Dr., Houston, Tex.; Miss Lois Willman, 806 Mathews 
St., Gonzales, Tex. 

Subcommittee on — Entertainment—Chairman: 
Miss Patricia Clendenin, Caruth School of Dental 
Hygiene, Baylor Univ. College of Dentistry, Dallas, 
Tex.; Mrs. Kay Gandy, 6420 Joyce Way, Dallas, 
Tex.; Miss Dolores Keller, Caruth School of Dental 
Hygiene, Dallas, Tex. 

Subcommitee on Exhibit—Chairman: Mrs. Mary 
Schonier, 3706 Florinda, Houston, Tex.; Miss Emily 
Funk, 5921 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Patricia 
Phillips, 5124 Mimosa, Bellaire, ‘Tex. 

Subcommittee on Clinics—Chairman: Miss Colleen 
Owens, 5731 N. Sacramento, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Ruth 
Robertson, 411 E. Illinois, Lake Forest, Ill.; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Ringland, 390g Richmond Rd., N.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Subcommittee on  Program—Chairman: Mrs. 
Donna Aker, 4143 17th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Miss Gertrude Sinnett, Univ. of Alabama, School 
of Dentistry, Birmingham, Ala.; Miss Constance 
Laperle, 1515 Ogden PI., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
Miss Nora Davis, 620 South grd St., Louisville, Ky. 


Miss Dolores Keller, Caruth School of Dental Hy- 
giene, Baylor Univ. College of Dentistry, Dallas, 
ex. 

Subcommittee on Publicity—Chairman: Miss Dell 
McCormack, 1828 W. Main, Houston, Tex.; Mrs. 
Virginia Van Horn, 396 N.E. 89th St., Miami, Fla. 


Special Committee 


Advisory Committee to the Bureau of Dental 
Health Education of the A.D.A.—Chairman: Mrs. 
Martha Fales, Brookline Dept. of Health, Brookline, 
Mass.; Miss Ruth Hardt, 3353 N. Sherman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Miss Betty Krippene, 760 Boyd St., Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Dr. Esther Wilkins, School of Dentistry, 
Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash.; Miss Mary Ann 
Weidinger, 2504 N. Baldwin, Portland, Ore. (Co- 
ordinator). 

Committee on Needs of Central Office—Chairman: 
Miss Marjorie Thornton, 1115 Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa; Miss Cecile Rosenthal, 1404 Noble 
Ave., New ¥ork, N.Y.; Miss Ethel Swimmer, 125 
Whittier St., Bridgeport, Conn.; Miss Edna Brad- 
bury, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. (Con- 
sultant). 

Committee on Upgrading of Dental Hygienists in 
Civil Service—Chairman: Mrs, Bertha Morgan, 9214 
Manchester Rd., Silver Spring, Md.; Mrs. Helen 
Adams, 75 Rumson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. 
Mabel Hagan, 5515 Va. Ave., Franklin Pk., Falls 
Church, Va.; Miss Luceal Weigand, 3238 N. 46th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Committee on Insurance—Chairman: Miss Betty 
Krippene, 760 Boyd St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Pre Survey Committee (Executive)—Chairman: 
Miss Ethel Swimmer, 125 Whittier St., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Mrs. Bertha Morgan, 9214 Manchester Rd., 
Silver Spring, Md.; Miss Tillie Ginsburg, 604 N. 
16th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. March Fong, 4263 
St. Andrews Rd., Oakland, Calif. 

Liaison Committee with the American Association 
of Dental Examiners (Executive)—Chairman: Miss 
Beth Linn, 604 N. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
Helen Garvey, 959 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
Mrs. Margaret Hunt, 3501 S. Harrison, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Miss Ruth Heck, 1605 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Civil Defense Committee—Chairman: Mrs. Zora 
Efner, 3267 S. State, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Chairman: 
Mrs. Virginia Savage, 6175 Bluehill, Detroit, Mich.; 
Dist. I, Miss Phyllis Quimby, 14A Univ. Heights, 
Burlington, Vt.; Dist. II, Miss Mary Renscko, 54 
Beardsley Pkwy., Trumbull, Conn.; Dist. III, Dist. 
IV, Miss Julie Wehrle, 207 Altoona Tr. Bldg., Al- 
toona, Pa.; Dict. V,; Dist VI, Miss Patricia Wear- 
mouth, 29 Scarlet, Greenville, $.C.; Dist, VII, Dist. 
VIII, Miss Frances Goodenough, 5 Monica Dr., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Dist. IX, Consultant: Mrs, Helen Gar- 
vey, 959 Fisher Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 


can also be arranged if you desire. 


CARRICK TRAVEL BUREAU 


POST CONVENTION TOUR 


TO MEXICO 
To follow the Dallas Meeting 


Depart Dallas Thursday Afternoon November 13, 1958 for delightful 12-day 
tour visiting Mexico City and environs, Acapulco, Cuernevaca and Taxco, 
and return via Yucatan and terminating in New Orleans. This is the same 
tour we are offering the members of the American Dental Association so you 
will travel with them, not in any specified group for Hygienists only. Every- 
thing the very best, the finest hotels everywhere and private car sightseeing. 


Rate is $295.00 plus round trip air fares from your home town to Mexico 
via stop-over in Dallas for your annual meeting. Stop over in New Orleans 


Also shorter tour of ten days starting and returning Dallas $229.55 


Write for information and detailed folder NOW to: 


Dr. C. W. Carrick 


OBERLIN, OHIO 
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Wyoming Association Chartered 

1957 Was an important year for Wyoming 
Dental Hygienists. We received our charter 
authorizing us to have a state organization 
and to take our place among the other 41 
states and the Territory of Hawaii. 

In October, 1956, a few dental hygienists 
met at Laramie, elected officers and ap- 
plied to ADHA for a charter, which was 
granted in November, 1957. We met in 
Casper in January, 1958, to discuss much 
accumulated business. In June we hope to 
have our annual State Meeting. 

We are fortunate in having the backing 
and inspiration of Dr. W. A. Hacker, a 
prominent dentist in Casper, who has done 
so much for dentistry and dental hygiene in 
Wyoming. 

It seems fitting in this article to give a 
brief history of the beginning of the dental 
hygiene movement in Wyoming, this great 
“Way Out West” state. 

Legislation for the practice of Dental 
Hygiene was procured in 1921. At that time 
there were only eight States having such 


A 


legislation. Dental Hygiene was decidedly 
a young, undeveloped profession and was 
in a very precarious condition. 

In 1920 a Mrs. Thomas, wife of a Casper 
dentist who had died in 1919, attended and 
graduated from the Colorado College of 
Dental Surgery in this new course of Dental 
Hygiene. She successfully passed the Col- 
orado Board and received license #28, but 
she wished to take this fine new possession 
back to her home state of Wyoming. 

In January, 1921, Senate Bill #13 was 
written, presented, and passed and _ later 
introduced into the House, This bill was 
soon lost in a House Committee and re- 
mained inactive for many weeks. Finally, a 
United States Senator from Wyoming 
rescued it, and it came out on the floor of 
the House and was passed in late February. 

As Mrs. Thomas was walking through the 
halls of the Wyoming State Capitol, de- 
cidedly bewildered and almost in tears, 
she encountered Governor Carey who asked 
if she would like to witness the signing of 
Senate Bill #13 which would make it a 
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law. Thus, after six weeks of interviews and 
many explanations about this new work, 
it all seemed very dramatic. Then came the 
State Board Examinations and finally li- 
cense #1 was issued and Dental Hygiene 
was on its way in one more State. 

Wyoming has had very few dental hy- 
gienists through the intervening years but 
all have had the pioneer spirit, and we 
believe we deserve our new charter for 
which our first State President, Donna 
Coyne, has worked so diligently. 

We hope to be worthy of the trust and 
faith of the American Dental Hygienists 
Association in launching us, and we prom- 
ise to do_our best to make you proud of 
your Wyoming Group. 


Oklahoma Association Growing Rapidly 


The Oklahoma Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation, the youngest of the state dental 
organizations, has picked up a little more 
momentum this year. At the 1957 state 
meeting in ‘Tulsa, the Oklahoma Dental 
Hygienists’ Association had already received 
a charter from the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association after many long months 
of writing, re-writing, submitting, and _re- 
submitting a constitution to meet national 
approval. Receiving this charter consti- 
tuted the first major milestone in our 
young lives as an organization. 

The second step was to present this ap- 
proved constitution to our parent state 
organization, the Oklahoma State Dental 
Association for review and approval. This 
presentation was made and we were subse- 
quently notified by letter from the Execu- 
tive Council July 23, 1957, that our as- 
sociation was officially recognized by OSDA. 
There is more to the process of organizing 
a constituent society than meets the eye! 

Now that the mechanics of the work are 
behind us, the Oklahoma State Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association hopes to take its place 
alongside the Dental Association, the Aux- 
iliary’s Association, and the Dental Assis- 
tants’ Association helping to share the re- 
sponsibility we all have in common: that of 
promoting Dental Health Education and 
bringing the Dental Arts to the highest of 


standards in Oklahoma. A few of us “‘vet- 
erans” in the profession of dental hygiene 
have had a part in this goal for many years, 
individually; now, it is with a feeling of 
pride that we can do so collectively with 
the cooperation and support of the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

At the time of the state meeting in April, 
we anticipate meeting with Dr. Paul Hen- 
drix, Oklahoma City, and his Committee 
members Dr. Robert Owens, Oklahoma 
City, and Dr. Paul Whitman, Muskogee. By 
this meeting with our sponsors we hope to 
establish a.closer working relationship with 
the Oklahoma State Dental Association. 

There is a strong possibility that one of 
our own national officers can visit us this 
year. Miss Beth Linn, president of ADHA 
is working on a tour schedule now, accord- 
ing to recent correspondence from her. It 
is important that our membership be kept 
well informed on national issues of the 
profession such as licensure, civil service 
rating, the aptitude testing program, 
methods of recruitment of new candidates 
for training in schools of Dental Hygiene, 
schools offering Degree work in Dental Hy- 
giene, clarification of the Code of Ethics of 
ADHA, and many other topics. 

We welcome the new hygienists who have 
joined our ranks since the State Board Ex- 
aminations were given last June; we hope 
they will attend the state meeting so that 
we all may offer them our personal and 
professional friendship, 

Doris BARRETT 


Maine Constitution Amended to Carry 
Second Vice-President 


Our 1957-58 activities were opened September 11, 
1957 at the Eagle Hotel, Brunswick, Maine. At the 
close of dinner we discussed and voted on the cor- 
respondence received since June, 1957. Our consti- 
tution now has a stated amendment, since we voted 
to have a second Vice-President in our association 
to whom we may delegate duties for the purpose of 
training for the office of the Presidency. 

Our October meeting was held as a dinner- 
meeting at Mrs. Lawton’s, Lewiston, Maine, at which 
time Professor Richard Sampson, reviewed slides 
and gave us information on the weather experi- 
ments being held by the United States Air Force. 

With the Miami convention just closing, we were 
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honored to have Dr. Parker Mann, President, Maine 
Dental Society, as our speaker for the November 
meeting. Along with the highlights of the meetings 
held at the time of the convention, he also in- 
formed us of the social aspect of the meeting. At 
the close of the meeting, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee distributed Christmas pins and earrings, 
which the members were to sell for the benefit of 
the treasury for worthy projects. Since this jewelry 
was novel and useful, it was purchased immediately 
by all the members. 

Our Annual Christmas Party was held at the Co- 
lumbia Hotel, Portland, Maine, December 11, 1957, 
under the supervision of Miss Lois White. After 
dinner, presents were exchange and games played 
by the members. 

PRISCILLA SPARROW 


Michigan’s Central District Conducts 
Newly Organized Program of Dental 
Health Education in Their Area 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Dental Hygienists’ Association was held 
at the Tuller Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, April 27 
through the 30, 1958. Activities of the meeting be- 
gan with an Executive Council meeting on Sunday. 

Following registration on Monday morning, Presi- 
dent Charlotte Wetherald, presided over the First 
Annual Business Session, at which reports of com- 
mittees were read and discussed. The session was 
climaxed by the Annual Luncheon, which was high- 
lighted with a program of music. Monday after- 
noon was devoted to Table Clinics, which preceded 
the General Membership Openhouse. 

Tuesday's program opened with the Conference 
Breakfast, and included reports by their presidents 
of the activities of the District Societies. Dr. Rus- 
sell Bunting was the first scheduled speaker, with 
a very informative presentation on “The Dental 
Hygienist and Civil Defense.” In the afternoon, a 
discussion on “The Adolescent Patient” by Dr. Rob- 
ert Yoder, provided the membership with worth- 
while and interesting information. Miss Beth Linn, 
President, American Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
Inc., climaxed the program of the day with a re- 
port from the national association. 

The President’s Ball, sponsored by the Michigan 
State Dental Association, and to which the dental 
hygienists are extended an invitation, proved to be 
a most enjoyable evening for all. 

The final lecture of the meeting was a very 
timely discussion by Dr. Burgess Vial on “Cancer 
Research.” Wednesday afternoon closed the program 
for the year with the Business Session, and the in- 
stallation of officers for the coming year. 

Michigan’s Central District Dental Hygienists’ So- 
ciety, with the enthusiastic support of its Board of 
Advisors, is conducting a newly organized program 
of dental health education in the central district 
area. The project, one chosen by the group early 
in the fall of 1957, to which they would devote 


time during the year, provides educational and in- 
formational services. 

Members of the society provide the services upon 
request, and have participated in several phases 
of activity since the inception of the program. 
Among the requests which have come to the group 
are those for participation in “Career Day’ pro- 
grams in the local high schools, and for participa- 
tion in school assemblies devoted to dental health. 

The program also provides discussions for PTA, 
Service Clubs, Mother's Clubs, and other organized 
adult groups within the community, ‘The increasing 
number of requests from various sources indicates 
that the program is rapidly gaining recognition. 

HELEN ELLERBY 


Dr. John B. MacDonald Speaks Before 
Massachusetts Hygienists’ 


The Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., held its Annual Mid-Winter Meeting, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958, at the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary, Boston, Massachusetts. The day before 
the meeting, we had our first snow storm, with 
about six inches of snow falling in Boston. How- 
ever, our meeting was well attended by loyal mem- 
bers who braved the storm and came out to the 
meeting. Members of the Senior Class of the Forsyth 
School also attended the meeting. 

Our meeting opened with greetings from our 
President, Dorothy Bourdeau, and from Dr. Edwin 
A. Sturgis, Vice-President, Massachusetts Dental So- 
ciety Miss Beth Linn, President, American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, Inc., had planned to attend 
the meeting, but was unable to get to Boston be- 
cause of the prevailing weather conditions. 

Miss Bernice Wykes, Vice-President, and Chair- 
man of the Meeting, introduced the guest speaker, 
Dr. John B. MacDonald, Director of the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary, Professor of Oral Microbiology, 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine. Dr. MacDonald 
presented a most interesting and informative lec- 
ture on “A World Picture of Dental Health.” He 
pointed out present problems of dentai health in 
the world and predicted major changes in the char- 
acter of dental practices growing out of research 
laboratories. We are noting the beginning of such 
change with the new high speed cutting instru- 
ments and the new discoveries for caries preven- 
tion. A tea and social hour followed the meeting. 

Our Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting will be held 
on May 5 through 7, 1958, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Dental Society. Snow storms, March 
winds, and April showers will have’ passed and we 
expect to have bright, sunny weather when we meet 
in May. Interesting speakers, stimulating clinics, our 
Annual Business Meeting, and the President's 
Luncheon are some of the features of the program 
which Grace Bagdoian, Convention Chairman, and 
her Committee have planned. We hope to see you 
in Boston in May, 1958. 

CATHERINE MEGERDICHIAN 
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Minnesota Hygienists Meet With Dental 
Assistants 


The initial meeting of the seaon was launched by 
our President, Janet Aker, assisted by Marjorie 
Kroenke, President-Elect; Janet Spoodis, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mary Lou Lufkin, Secretary; Marion Leebens, 
Treasurer; Nancy Wemple, Lois Reed, and Betty 
Kogl, Trustees. Our meeting place was Bryan's Tea 
Room, September 12, 1957. Miss Ione Jackson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Dental Hygiene School, gave 
us an interesting picture of her summer's European 
trip. A warm welcome was extended to recent gradu- 
ates and to new members. 


On October 10, 1957, we met at Coffman Memo- 
rial. Union for our pre-Christmas planning, at 
which time- Mary Jane Warpeha and Angie Ripsin 
demonstrated interesting toys designed for children 
of all ages. 

The month of October, 1957 was our month to 
arrange plans for those planning to attend the 
national meeting in Miami, Florida. Minnesota 
again sent a delegate and alternate delegate this 
vear to our national convention, and it was good 
to hear that so many of our members were inter- 
ested in attending this fine meeting. 

A high light in our season’s program is our An- 
nual Alumni Meeting, November 14, 1957, and our 
semi-annual newsletter was mailed to al] alumne 
stating our meeting date and program, Dr. Robert 
Gorlin, University of Minnesota, Department of 
Pathology, joined us at Coffman Memorial to talk 
on “The Tongue and Lips.” The national delegate 
and alternate delegate, Janet Aker and Marjorie 
Kroenke, gave us a complete report of the national 
meeting. 

In keeping with the Christmas season’s activities, 
the Minnesota Dental Hygienists’ Association held 
a social meeting for Christmas fun and singing at 
Coffman Memorial Union, December 12, 1957. 

At the time of our dinner-meeting, January 9, 
1958, held at Bryan’s Tea Room, Dr. Robert Boller 
and Dr. I. H. Posnick, lectured on “Hospital Den- 
tistry.”” The doctors illustrated their lectures by way 
of excellent slides, which pointed out the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of hospital dentistry. 

The second joint meeting of the Minnesota Dental 
Hygienists and the Minnesota Dental Assistants 
was scheduled for February 13, 1958, at Coffman 
Memorial Union. We hope to make this gala occa- 
sion an annual affair. Our speaker for this affair, 
was Doctor Armond Chaudhrey, of India, who spoke 
on “The Oral and Roentgenographic Manifestations 
of Oral Disease.” 

Plans are now in detailed progress for our an- 
nual state meeting to be held April 14 through 
the 16, 1958. We hope that many of our out-of-state 
friends will join us again this year. 

DONNA AKER 


MINNESOTA DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ FEBRUARY MEETING 
Left to right: Mrs. M. Gregus, Miss Janet Aker, 
President, Minnesota Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
Miss Ione Jackson, Dr, A, Chaudhrey, from India. 


Tennessee Dental Group Cooperates 
With Tennessee Hygienists 


The Tennessee Dental Hygienists’ Association en- 
joys an enviable position in our relationship with 
the members of the Tennessee Dental Association. 
I wish to express publicly our appreciation for this 
to our individual “bosses” and to the ‘Tennessee 
Dental Association membership. This is definitely 
the cooperation that is necessary to attain beneficial 
results for both our related organizations. 

We are especially proud of the excellent law 
we have governing dental hygiene in Tennessee, 
passed by the Legislature in 1957. However as is 
typical of a woman, it is the little things that mean 
so much. Our President is invited as a guest of 
the Dental Association to the various social func- 
tions at the time of the annual meeting. She is 
seated at the Speaker’s Table in a place of honor 
for the Annual Tennessee Dental Association Lunch- 
eon, and the same is true for the President’s Ban- 
quet. Our membership is invited to participate in 
the annual workshop (registration free), We are 
given space for our news in the Journal of the 
Tennessee Dental Association. We have representa- 
tion in the planning for the Dental Health Week 
and are consulted concerning our ideas in matters 
that concern us particularly. Perhaps this is true 
in every state, and I sincerely hope so. We are very 
proud of the congenial relationship with the Ten- 
nessee Dental Association. 

The Middle Tennessee Dental Hygienists’ So- 
ciety scheduled a business and dinner meeting at 
the B. and W. Cafeteria, Nashville, December, 1957. 
Miss Elma Lou Cashion, our delegate to the na- 
tional meeting gave us a report of her many activi- 
ties. She was so busy she did not see the Florida 
sun, or moon and did not return home with a 
tan. We are grateful for all the long hours she 
worked on our behalf. 

Our January meeting was held at the time of the 
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Tennessee Dental Association’s Annual: Work-Shop, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville. The speakers on 
this fine program were: Mrs. Ira V. Hiscock, Chair- 
man, Department of Public Health, Yale University, 
“Dental Health Education; Dr. Walter E. Dundon, 
Chicago, Chairman; Mr. Bernard J. Beasley, Secre- 
tary, American Dental Association; Mr. John A. 
Brown, Nashville, “Dental Laboratory Relations.” 
To climax a day of “getting revitalized” we had 
dinner at the Hermitage Hotel Grille. 

Miss Judy Leatthers will assist in the presenta- 
tion of a Dental Health Work-Shop for the David- 
son County P.T.A. to be held at Clemons School, 
February 28, 1958. 

DeLoraine Zimmermann, State Reporter for Ten- 
nessee, presented “Dental Hygiene” to the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grade students, as a member 
of a panel on Health Careers, November 25, 1957, 
at Isaac Litton High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Other panel members included a Physical Thera- 
pist, Occupational Therapist, Speech and Hearing 
Therapist, Medical Assistant, Medical Technologist, 
X-ray Technologist. Due to the obvious need for 
additional programs of this type, the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Nashville Academy of Medicine 
has a committee which plans to study the local 
school curriculum and school guidance programs 
to determine more effective methods of presenting 
information regarding Health Careers. One result 
of their findings was a Health Career Planners Con- 
ference, held February 18, 1958, at the Nashville 
Academy of Medicine Building. The goals of the 
Conference which the Middle Tennessee Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association support are: the formation of a 
Health Career Information Speakers’ Bureau (with 
one of our members available to speak when re- 
quested); the ultimate publication of a Bulletin 
which will supply specific information regarding 
medically related careers in our area, such as 
schools, requirements, costs of education, loans and 
scholarships available, vocational opportunities etc.; 
a good follow-up program where interest is shown 
by students, probably in the case of dental hy- 
giene, a personal type follow-up with the student 
visiting us in our offices; the distribution of current 
and accurate information to libraries is another 
desire of the participants in the Conference. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Dental 
Hygiene Association will be held at the Patton 
Hotel, Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee, May 12 through 14, 
1958. 

DELORAINE ZIMMERMANN 


University of Pennsylvania Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Alumne Association 

The University of Pennsylvania Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association will convene for their “Annual 


Refresher Courses and Reunion” April 18, 19, 1958. 
Miss Kay Beaudet is Chairman for the meeting. 


The Friday afternoon program, April 18, will 
present the following lecturers: Dr. Wilton Krog- 
man; Dr. Ned Williams; Dr. Michael Romano. A 
cocktail party will follow the program presenta- 
tion. Miss Kay Beaudet and the Alumne Officers 
will receive at the Penn-Sherwood Hotel, ggth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A 
“Dutch Treat” supper will take place at the hotel, 
with no advance reservations required. 

Another of our popular “brunches” will be held 
Saturday morning, April 19, 1958, and an exciting 
fashion show will be viewed before our business 
meeting. 


Saturday afternoon, April 19, 1958, has been left 


open for independent activities or merely “rest- 
ing up” for the dance sponsored by the Senior Den- 
tal Hygiene Students, which will be held at the 
Penn-Sherwood Hotel. 

All alumne are urged to attend all the activities. 
Specific information about individual class re- 
union plans and reservation blanks may be obtained 
from Miss Margaret Madden, 6023 Latona St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or from Mrs, Charlotte 
J. Sullivan, University of Pennsylvania Dental 
School, 4001 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

HELEN Lucas 


Colorado Trustee Attends Chicago Mid- 
Winter Meeting 


The Colorado State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion opened activities for the fall September 11, 
1957, With an informal meeting and social get- 
together at the home of Mary Lou Chambers, Den- 
ver, Colorado, We were happy to welcome a num- 
ber of dental hygienists who had taken the state 
board examinations in June, 1957, as it was their 
first opportunity to attend one of our state meet- 
ings. 

In Octobe: we met with the Colorado State 
Dental Association for their annual meeting, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs. The following table 
clinics were presented by our members October 9, 
1957: “Speak Up Girls,” Muriel Dunn, State Public 
Health Department, and Mary Palmquist, Weld 
County Health Department, Greeley, Colorado; “In- 
strument Sharpening,” Virginia Manella, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, Following the table clinics we at- 
tended a luncheon and business meeting, Terrace 
Room, Broadmoor Hotel. 

November 27, 1957, our state association sched- 
uled a dinner-meeting at the Matchless Restaurant, 
Denver, Colorado. The program was a particularly 
interesting one, since we had the privilege to hear 
Robert L. McDermott, D.D.S., Denver, discuss the 
controversial subject of “Hypnosis.” Following the 
program a business meeting was held at which time 
we heard reports from our delegate to the national 
meeting in Florida, Catherine Gaffney, and our 
Trustee, Erna Heggemeyer. 
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In January, 1958, the Mid-Winter Meeting for 
the Dental Association was held in Denver, Colo- 
rado,. The dental hygienists joined with the dental 
assistants to hear a lecture by Dr. ‘Thomas K. 
Cureton, on the subject of “Physical Fitness.” 

Our luncheon and business meeting was held at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel, at which’ time an election 
of officers gave us the following slate for the year: 
President, Muriel Dunn; Vice-President, Margaret 
Deriven; Recording Secretary, Billie Pachey; Re- 
porting, Hazel Fair; ‘Treasurer, Carolyn ‘Tucker. 

Twenty-seven dental hygienists were registered 
for the Mid-Winter Meeting sessions; one out of 
the state, Lona May Lowell, from Kearney, Ne- 
braska; five from out of town, Rose Inda, Sue 
Raecher, Lucille Zimmerman, Ann Fortington from 
Colorado Springs, and Linda Hadley from Pueblo. 

We were represented by the following four table 
clinics: ‘“‘We See A Hygienist In Your Future,” 
Marilyn Amen, Billie Pachey; “In The Dark,” 
Marilyn Duling, Carolyn ‘Tucker; “Home Care,” 
Sue Raecher, Rose Inda; “Effects of Fluorine on 
Enamel,” Hermine Heister, Margaret Stuck. 

Erna Heggemeyer attended the Mid-Winter Meet- 
ing in Chicago as National Trustee from our Dis- 
trict. 

Plans are in progress for a Doctor-Hygienist Din- 
ner, and also a “Welcome,” for the new hygien- 
ists taking the state board examinations in June, 
1958. 

HAZEL FAIR 


Illinois Group Convenes With Dental 
Society for Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting 


The Illinois Dental Hygienists’ Association held 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting at the time of the 
Mid-Winter Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society, 
February 3 through the 5, 1958, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

The opening session was turned over to “Recog- 
nition of Endodontic Problems,” presented most 
ably by Dr. J. E. James Best, Evanston, Illinois. Dr. 
Best has one outstanding pet peeve, and that is 
the misuse of the term “dead” where root canal 
therapy has been completed. Correctly stated such 
a tooth is “pulpless” and not “dead,” for it is still 
supported by the P. D. M. as to nerve and blood 
supply. 

Endodontic problems may have three primary 
causes: physical; chemical; bacterial. Physical causes 
are possibly the most common for probably each 
dental office has had its share of youngsters with 
teeth fractured or traumatized during falls at home 
or school, accidental or due to fisticuffs. Hence, 
trauma is a leading mechanical (physical) cause 
and it may also be induced by malocclusion or 
occlusal disharmonies. 

Before the days of high-speed handpieces with 
water attachments damage was potentially possible 


during cavity preparations due to the teeth not 
being kept cool enough. The heat thrown off by ce- 
ment placed as a base in a deep cavity during the 
setting period has been also a thermal cause of 
damage to the pulp, and even an electrical charge 
created by dissimilar metallic fillings could very 
well send a patient to the endodontist. 

Our annual business meeting was held in’ the 
morning, and as in previous years, the President of 
the Chicago Dental Society, greeted our group, This 
year, Dr. W. Dundon, President of the Chicago 
Dental Society brought our group a message of 
welcome and encouragement, and we all agreed 
that Dr. Dundon exudes cordiality and sincerity. 
Collen Owens responded to Dr. Dundon’s presenta- 
tion, after which our President, Alice Shipilo 
opened the meeting with a welcome to members and 
guests. The Secretary's Report was presented by 
Viola Johnson, and the Treasurer’s Report was 
given by Gloria S. Toomey. 

The high point of the business meeting was the 
thought provoking speech by Miss Beth Linn, 
President, American Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
Inc., as Miss Linn commented upon the growth of 
the Mid-Winter Meeting, and highlighted “The 
Slow Growth of Dental Hygiene,” as a profession. 
The problem is simp!y that only one-half of the 
licensed hygienists are in practice, and our pro- 
fession is losing about one thousand hygienists a 
year. Miss Linn left us with the thought that seri- 
ous action must be given to counteracting the loss 
of members in our chosen profession. 

The annual business meeting was adjourned after 
presentation of the newly elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Colleen Owens; Vice-President, 
Viola V. Johnson; Secretary, Ruth Robertson; ‘Treas- 
urer, Patricia Boyle. 

This year as in the past two years we were fortu- 
nate to secure and to fill the Lower Tower Ball- 
room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Instead of a guest 
luncheon speaker this year, a trip was taken 
“Around the World With Music.” This idea was 
different and the reactions to it were varied. 

Our first Tuesday morning speaker was Dr. 
Frank Wentz, Chicago, Illinois, who presented “The 
Role of The Oral Hygienists In Periodontics,” or 
“the most glamorous phase of dentistry.” Dr. 
Wentz’s statistics showed that after forty-five years 
of age, every three out of four teeth lost are due 
to periodontal problems. Dr. Wentz gave us the 
idea to which few have given consideration, that 
with all the concentration on the prevention of 
cavities through fluoridation, practically no thought 
has been given to what is happening to the gingival 
tissues at the same time. Since ninety-five percent 
of the population has some type of gingivitis, 
“therapeutic treatment measures,” (cleaning to the 
layman) are needed by most of the populace. Dr. 
Wentz brought out other salient points which lead 
to excellent oral hygiene, such as, good periodontal 
procedures consist of thorough removal of tartar or 
deposits, instruction and cooperation in proper 
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home care, examination of diet habits. Dr. Wentz 
brought out the fact that poor diet interferes with 
or delays healing, whether scaling or surgery is 
involved. Removal of that last particle of tartar 
is necessary, otherwise that tattletale reddening of 
the gingival tissue may persist. “Again, and again, 
and again,” might well be the slogan of the dental 
hygienist to denote persistance in scaling for that 
“insignificant” piece of tartar that could well be 
“the root of all evil.” 

Dr. Sheldon Rosenstein, Chicago, Illinois, was our 
third convention speaker. Dr. Sheldon delivered a 
scholarly discourse on “Recognizing and Classifying 
Malocclusions,” whereby he brought out the fact 
that fifty percent of children, today, have maloc- 
clusion and Angle’s classification is still the corner- 
stone of orthodontics. 

“Pedodontics, True Preventive Dentistry,” was 
most enthusiastically and convincingly presented by 
Dr. Anthony Malone, River Forest, Illinois. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Malone, the true purpose of all medi- 
cine and dentistry is to cure or to prevent disease. 
He feels that fear, that of the child for the dentist 
or the dentist for the child, is a surmountable con- 
cept in the dental office. Fear can be normal (in- 
herent or learned), or abnormal (anxiety or fear of 
the unkown). In handling the two to three year 
old child it is usually necessary to work through 
the mother; the three to four year old child is semi- 
independent; and the five to six year old child is 
very independent and often rebells if his mother 
remains in the operating room with him. The crying 
child is sometimes the “over-indulged child” or 
“mother’s pet,” given to tantrums at home and 
abroad: with him firmness or display of authority 
is frequently effective when administered by the 
dentist. Proper orientation for the child patient is 
a “must”: use the first visit to explain instruments 
in language understood for his age level. With 
pedodontic patients especially, it is well to employ 
“empathy,” for it is of irrefutable value; in fact 
adults can appreciate that same type of atmosphere 
when they too are patients. 

Our afternoon clinics, which were most com- 
mendable, were as follows: “Periodontal Nutri- 
tion,” presented by Sylvia Black; “Stannous Fluo- 
ride,” presented by Donna Neary and Beth Boetsche; 
“Recall, What, When and How,” presented by Sue 
Cherry and Patricia Boyle; “Home Care As An 
Adjunct To Periodontal Disease,” presented by Betty 
Gallios; “Simplified Diet Analysis,” presented by 
Eleanor Nadler. 

At this year’s fashion show there was even a 
“sack” uniform! Lucky ticket holders were rewarded 
with their choices in the cream of fine uniforms. 
Not only is the oral hygienist engaged in the 
“most glamorous phase of dentistry,” but she is 
also most glamorously attired! 

The President’s Vea always provides an effective 
background for the closing of the convention activi- 
ties. It was with gratitude for the gracious serenity 
lined with the necessary efficiency shown always by 


Alice Shipilo that the amenities of the traditional 
President’s Tea were bestowed upon her. 

The Senior Dental Hygienists of Northwestern 
University Dental School presented continuous clin- 
ics with the “Spotlight on Dental Health.” Class 
President is Irma Vanninen, and Jacqueline Hal- 
stead was Chairman of the Sunday through Wed- 
nesday presentations. 

VIOLA JOHNSON 


New Hampshire Mid-Winter Meeting A 
Success Despite Weather Conditions 


The New Hampshire Dental Society convened 
for its Mid-Winter Annual Meeting, February 8, 
1958, at the New Hampshire Highway Hotel, €Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 

Never let it be said that poor weather would 
hinder our group in any way; the day before the 
meeting a snowstorm arrived which made driving 
quite hazardous, yet the attendance was at a record 
high point. 

In the morning we were honored to have the fol- 
lowing speakers on the program: Benjamin Spector, 
M.D., Professor and Chairman, Department of Bio- 
anatomy of Tufts, who spoke on “The Clinical 
Anatomy of the Trigeminal Nerve and Tempora- 
mandibular Joint”; Ronald E. R. Lovell, D.DS., 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Operative 
Dentistry of Tufts, presented, “High Speed Instru- 
mentation For Operative Procedures”; Irving Glick- 
man, D.M.D., Professor and Head of Oral Pa- 
thology and Periodontal Disease, Tufts, delighted us 
with his lecture, “A Practical Approach to the 
Treatment of Periodontal Diseases.” 

After a morning of interesting and instructive 
lectures we then adjourned to separate rooms for 
our business meetings. 

Mrs. Dixie Pappas, Dover, New Hampshire, Presi- 
dent, was unable to attend, and Doris Pratt, Vice- 
President, presided over the meeting, and welcomed 
several new members. 

Although we are not a large group, we are grow- 
ing and are quite proud of our developing associa- 
tion and the work accomplished in the last year. 
Plans are now in progress for our June convention, 
with high hopes that our new members will join 
with us in making our organization a stronger and 
more accomplished group. 

A luncheon was held after our business meeting, 
for all the dentists, their wives, assistants and hy- 
gienists. Dr. J. Gerard Levesque, President of the 
New Hampshire Dental Society spoke at this time 
and introduced the Executive Committee of the 
Dental Society. 

The afternoon session opened with a lecture to 
our group only, presented by Dr. Frederick Jones, 
Jr., of the New Hampshire State Hospital staff. His 
topic, “Hypnosis and Its Use in the Dental Profes- 
sion,” was one of the most interesting lectures we 
were privileged to hear in our association for some 

(Continued on page 91) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
Miss Beth Linn, President .......... sseccnesieteveecceee 0004 North 16th Street, Milwaukee §, Wis. 
Miss Tillie Ginsburg, First Vice-President ............... .604 North 16th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Miss Edna Bradbury, Second Vice-President ............ ..77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Anne Ragsdale, Third Vice-President ... ............-. Doctor’s Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary ..............+-- 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, II. 
TRUSTEES 
Miss M. Carlita Phelps, District I, 1958 ............---eeeeee ..e..e+-32 Pearl Street, Brandon, Vermont 
Miss Ethel Swimmer, District 11, 1960 125 Whittier Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. Camille Toolan, District III, 1959...........-..0+06- .....65 Mareeta Road, Rochester 11, New York 
Miss Irene Stankiewicz, District IV, 1958 ...............6222 Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Bertha Morgan, District V, 1959 ..............++++ .+..+++.9214 Manchester Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
Miss Ruth Sisk, District VI, 1960 ............ Pulaski, Tennessee 
Mrs; Margaret S, Hunt; District 1959 g501 South Harrison, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Miss Erna Heggemeyer, District VIII, 1958 ........... seeeeee e192 East 16th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
Mrs. Irene Murphy, District IX, 1960 ...... pains eee 2910 Griffith Park Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mis; Maren Fong, Past President 4263 St. Andrews Road, Oakland, Calif. 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central 
Office of all changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 


President—Miss Julia J. Galbaugh, 330 14th Sree. S.W., Birmingham 
Alabama Secretary—Miss Marilyn DeRussy, 324 treet, Bir 


4 President—Miss Ruth 8S. Bugbee, 2934 E. Crayder, Tucson 
Arizona eee SeCretary—Miss Carol Thielke, 320 W. Earll Dr., Phoenix 


President—Miss Alice Haberle, Fort 7 ,V.A. Hospital, North Little Rock 
Arkansas ............ -Secretary—Miss Margie Fritz, 212 E. W 


© ° President—Mrs. Beverly Leggett, 960 San Meteo Dr., Menlo Park 
California (Northern) . -Secretary—Mrs. Marilyn Payne, 131 Brookdale, San Francisco 


D : President—Miss Janis Hawley, 1111 N. Beverly Glen Blvd., Los Angeles 
California (Southern) . . Secretary—Mrs, Eleanor Lewis, 1664 Ben Lomond Dr., Glendale 


President—Miss Muriel M. Dunn, 312 Ogden, Denver 
Colorado . ee eee Secretary—Miss Hazel Fair, 378 South Corona Street, Denver 


. President—Mrs. Virginia Spahn, 81 Richmond Hill Rd., New Canaan 
Connecticut Secretary—Mrs. Eleanor Figlar, 65 Clemens Ave., Long Hilt 


President—Mrs. Betty Digman, 1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wilmingtor 
Delaware SeCretary—Miss Ruth Koehler, 814 North Harrison Street, Wilmington 


President—Miss Kathryn Beaudet, 819 Hillsboro Drive, Silver Spring, Marylaut 
District of Columbia . . secretary—Mrs. Alice Eberhard, 1616 16th Street, N.W. 


e President—Miss Nelle Pierson, 402 St. James Bldg., Jacksonville 
Florida ..............Secretary—Miss Marilyn Sturgeon, 8005 8.W. 27th Ave., Miami 


° President—Mrs. Jane Neid, 347 Doctors Bldg., Atlanta 
Georgia ............. »Secretary—Mrs, Helen Adams, 1206 Peachtree Street. N.E., Atlanta 


ee President—Mrs. Aileen C, Grune, 315 Kawainui St., Lanikai, Oahu, T.I. 
Hawaii ............. .Secretary—Miss Jean Ishimura, $466 Paaies St., Honolulu, 


Illinois President—Miss Colleen Owens, 5731 North Sacramento, Chicago, 45 
Secretary—Miss Ruth Robertson, 411 East Mlinois Road, Lake Forest 


. President—Miss Joan Kline, 416 N. Indiana St., Bre! 
Indiana . + Secretary—Miss Marjorie Lioyd, 46 South 14th Street. Richmond 


President—Mrs. Virginia Ringland, 3909 Richmond Rd. N.E., Cedar Rapids 
+ «Secretary—Mrs. Germaine Johanningmeier, 1631 A Avenue, N.E., Cedar Rapids 


Towa ...... 


Louisiana Violet Dickens. 2018 Line Avenue, 
Maine en President—Mrs. Bernette Cody, 20 Bolduc Blvd., Lewiston 


+ «Secretary—Miss Nancy Nutting, R.F.D. fl, Oxford 


President—Miss Catherine Parise, 2800 Quebec Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
¢ «President—Mrs, Mary Ann Ankrom, 1029 South 19th, Lincoln 


President—Mrs. Dorothy Bourdeau, 27 Hampstead Rd., Jamaica Plain 
Massachusetts . « « Seoretary—Miss Catherine Megerdichian, 136 Robbins St.. Waltham 


Maryland ....... 


Michigan ...... 


President—Miss Charlotte Weatherald, 17300 Birwood, Birmingham 
Secretary—Miss Lucille Klein, 15357 Greenlawn, Detroit 38 
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President—Miss Janet Aker, 1656 Wate Street, St. 


Minnesota ........... Secretary—Mrs. Mary Lou 


Lufkin, 3300 Fremont, 


President—Mrs. Margaret Johnson, Rt. 3, Laurel 
Secretary—Miss Marie Rutledge, Box 522, Greenwood 


President—Mrs. Mary Ann Ankrom, 1029 South 19th, Lincoln 


* President—Mrs. Dixie S. Pappas, 102 Stark Avenue, Dover 
New Hampshire + + «+ « « Secretary—Miss Cynthia Dow, 3 Merrimack Street, Concord 


YORK 
North Carolina ...... 


etary—oiss Mary Ann 


President—Miss Louise 16 Montclair Ave., Vi 
Seer Hanlon, 106 Milton Place, “South Orange 


President—Mrs. Mildred Wates, 173 Pinewood Avenue, Tonowanda 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Ceranski, 67 Brinton Street, Buffalo 


President—Mrs. Margaret J. Cain, 206 Edgeworth Apts., High Point 
- Secretary—Mrs. Shirley J. Grahl, 109 Johnson St., Brevard 


Ohi 0 President—Mrs. Jean Oltmanns, 1710 Mayfair Blvd., Mayfield Heights 


Oklahoma .... 


President—Mrs. Doris Barrett, 2707 E. 14th St., Tulsa 
+ Secretary—Miss Charlotte Kelley, 7 W. 18th St., Tulsa 


President—Mrs, Marilyn Blum, 7319 N. Hurst, Portland 
Oregon Secretary—Miss Verona Schulz, 208 W. 44th, Vancouver, Washington 


Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota ...... 


Tennessee ..... 


Texas ... 
Vermont .. 
Washington .. 
West Virginia ..... 


Wisconsin .... 


President—Miss Louise Coria, 2251 N. 5th St., Harrisburg 
+ + « » Secretary—Mrs, Ella Ege, 503 High Blvd., Shillington 


President-—Mrs. Rena Chernik, 84 Grandview Ave., Saylesville 
- Secretary—Mrs. Constance Simone, 18 Oberlin Dr., Warwick 


President—Miss Pat Wearmouth, 29 Scarlett Street, Greenville 
+ + Secretary—Mrs, Doris A. Wood, P.O. Box 94, Greenville 


President—Miss Ermald E. Cunningham, 917 7th Street, Rapid City 
« « « Secretary—Miss Rose DeHeer, 411 West 5th Avenue, Mitchell 


President—Miss Elma Lou Cashion, Winchester 
+ + + © « » » Secretary—Mrs. Elizabeth Powers, 1085 Madison, Memphis 


President—Mrs. Mary Schonier, 3706 Florida, Houston 
Secretary—Miss Lorna Bruning, P.O. Box 20068, Houston 


President—Miss Ruth Anton, 76 North Union, Burlington 
+ + -Secretary—Miss Lois Wightman, 910 Main Street, Bennington 


President—Miss Nancy Shekelton, 1225 13th St., N.W., Washington, I) « 
+ + + + » Secretary—Mrs. Jean Watkins, 935 Kling Drive, Alexandria 


President—Miss Dorothy Ritt, 601 18th Avenue, N., Seattle 
+++ + Secretary—Miss Claudette Stickles, 4707 12th, N.E., Seattle 


President—Miss Virginia Ghaphery, 2201 Market Street, Wheeling 
+ + » Secretary—Mrs, Freddie 8. Tofaute, 1800 Julianne Street, Parkersbure 


President—Mrs. Marieta Remington, 4833 N. Anita Ave., Milwaukee 
* Secretary—Miss Dolores Fischer, 211 N. Washington, Cedarburg 


President—Miss Donna Coyne, 124 Cole Shopping Center, Cheyenne 
SO Secretary—Miss Donna Mitteness, 1010 Grand Ave., Laramie 


COUNTRY-WIDE 
(Continued from page 89) 


time. One of the hygienists agreed to be hypnotized 
to help Dr. Jones demonstrate his discussion, 

As the day ended each of our members felt in- 
spired by a very successful meeting, and all are look- 
ing forward to our next meeting at the home of 
Bonnie Campbell, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

BONNIE. CAMPBELL 


“Dental Research in Little America” 
Presented to Rhode Island Group By 
Dr. Robert Adams 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held January 28 through 
the 29, 1958 at the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The two day program in- 
cluded business meetings, luncheon, guest speakers 
and the installation of new officers for the new 
year. 


Dr. Bert S. Jeremiah, Plastic Surgeon, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, spoke on “Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgery,” at our morning sessions. 

At the President’s Luncheon, we heard Dr. Robert 
Adams, Quonset Point, Rhode Island, give a_par- 
ticularly interesting lecture and review slides on 
“Dental Research in Little America,” where he 
spent the last year. 

New officers for the year are: President, Mrs. 
Rena Chernick; Vice-President, Mrs. Barbara Brown; 
Secretary, Mrs. Constance Simone; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Henriette Samson. 

Miss Ethel Swimmer, our National Trustee, Dis- 
trict 11, gave us a very informative report of the 
convention held in Miami, Florida, November, 1957. 
We were also pleased to greet Mrs. Virginia Spahn, 
President, Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, at the time of our President’s Luncheon. 

HENRIETTE. J. SAMSON 
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IMPORTANT 


Literally thousands of dentists have written 

us attesting the merits and effectiveness of 

STIM-U-DENTS and indicating their many — 

specific uses. 

1 FOR BLEEDING GUMS 

2 FOR SOFT, SPONGY 
GUMS 

3 FOR RECEDING GUMS 

4 THE TREATMENT OF 
VINCENT’S INFECTION 
AND OTHER GUM 
PATHOSIS 

5 AFTER PROPHYLAXIS 


6 EXCESSIVE CALCULUS 
ACCUMULATION 


7 CLEANING TRAUMITIZED AREAS 
8 CLEANING AROUND BRIDGES 


9 EFFECTIVELY USED WITH ORTHODONTIC APPLIANCES 
10 REVEAL CAVITIES AND LOOSE FILLINGS 
Employed with excellent results as an aid to prevention and 
treatment of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 


Safe e Sanitary e Effective e Convenient 


Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 


FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 


‘STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


[_] Send FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution. HYG 4-58 
Dr. 


Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 
Address 


City Zone State 


NOW AVAILABLE: Our new Professional Courtesy Package contains STIM-U-DENTS 
wrapped in bactericidal tissue tubes. If you desire, enclose $1.00 for 200 tubes or $4.00 
for 1000 tubes. 
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MAIL THIS ADV. FOR FREE SAMPLE 


CRESCENT Polisher 


Safety for your pi 


© Protection for you... 


patented 


(crescent DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1839 S. Crawford Ave., CHICAGO 


Or. ....Address 


You can 
use and 
recommend 
LAVORIS 
with 
confidence! 


BASICALLY, 
every application for Lavoris stems from its 
unique chemo-mechanical cleansing action 
and its astringency. It is the original zinc 
chloride formula and has been highly regarded 
by the dental profession for many years. 


AFTER 

EXTRACTIONS 
recommend the use 

of Lavoris to reduce 
discomfort... rid the 
mouth of the taste and 
odor of blood and 


sloughed tissue. 
Suggest this use to 
your patients as a 
regular part of your 
post-extraction 
recommendations. 


INGREDIENTS: 

Zine chloride, 
formaldehyde, men- 
thol, oils of cinnamon 
and cloves, saccharin 
and alcohol 5%. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


DENTAL HYGIENIST-—State Pub- 
lic Health Dental Program—B.S. de- 
gree in dental hygiene preferably 
supplemented by master’s in public 
health. Salary open depending ‘on 
qualifications. 


Write to: Mr. A. ‘T. Johnson 
Personnel Director 
Oregon State Board of 
Health 
P. O. Box 231 
Portland 7, Oregon 


BECAUSE OF ITS ASTRINGENCY, 

Lavoris is much more than a surface 
cleanser. It constringes the tissues, forcing out 
intercellular debris. This is followed by a 
surge of blood to the capillaries, i.e. stimulation. 


AVAILABILITY: 
Samples on request. 

A professional gallon of 
Lavoris is available 

to practicing dentists. 
Order on professional 
letterhead, enclosing 
remittance of $2.50 per 
gallon (delivery 
prepaid). A handy 
dispenser pump will be 
sent with your order 

if you do not already 
have one. 


THE LAVORIS COMPANY 
DEPT. DH-107, MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
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Accepted by the 
American Dental Association 
Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. 


FOR OVER SO VEARS ... DENTISTS HAVE RECOGNIZED THAT 


Sodium Bicarbonate 
is an outstanding dentifrice 


Educational material available. 
Write for your free copies. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Off-Balance Color With Ordinary Lighting. 


Natural Color With PANOVISION “Sunlight.” 


You can see the difference with 


PANOVISION “SUNLIGHT” 


Ever take a suit to the window to get 
a better look at the color? You did 
this because you see color differences 
best in sunlight. 


In dentistry, too, it’s important to 
see colors as they really are. ‘That’s 
why the light you use should closely 
resemble sunlight. And Castle’s PANo- 
Vision Light does! It gives you all the 
true natural colors of sunlight for 
better matching, better work. 


Ask your Castle salesman to show 
you this simple test: beam both your 
present spotlight and a Castle PANo- 
Vision * on orange paper. Under the 
PANoVisIon the paper is a clear, pure 
orange, but under an ordinary light 
it’s either a dark red or a dusky, gray 


tint. That’s because only PANoVISION 
light gives you exact color reproduc- 
tion— like sunlight does. 


Small wonder most dentists prefer 
PanoVision. When it comes to color, 
they can see the difference . . . and 
their work shows it! 


See your Castle Dealer or write for 
free copy of “Vision in Dentistry.” 
*The Castle man will gladly lend you one. 


Castle. LIGHTS & STERILIZERS 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 1847 N East Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
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For better protection 
of the cervical area 


..- prescribe the gentle-action ORAL B! 


Some patients may injure gingival tissues and 
tooth enamel at the margin rushing 

too hard with stiff bristles. Sihevs recognize 
this danger and completely avoid the cervical 
area. But neglect often creates an equally 
serious situation. 


The ORAL B Toothbrush solves this two-fold 
problem by using more than 2500 very 
slender nylon bristles. Their smooth tops 
and softer texture make the ORAL B 
unusually safe and effective for use 
on both teeth and gingivae. 


Try this brush at the margin. Then 
notice how pleasant it is when used 
with special emphasis on this 
critical area. 

3 SIZES 


1 TEXTURE 


TOOTHBRUSH ORAL B COMPANY - San Jose, California 
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WHEN DENTURES ARE “POLIDENT CLEAN” 
THEY REFLECT THOUGHTFUL DENTAL GUIDANCE 


Potipenr offers the easy, safe way to keep 
dentures clean, fresh, sparkling . . . free of stains, 
scratches, odor. Just soak-rinse-wear. No harsh 
scrubbing to damage lustrous surfaces or delicate 
features; Potipent floats away debris, removes 
stains—within 5 minutes. 


Recommended by more dentists than any other cleanser 


For office supply of free samples, write— 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
105 Academy Street + JERSEY CITY 2, N.J. 


THESE DENTURES PASS THE “ASSOCIATION TEST” 


Specifically FOR ANATOMICAL REQUIREMENTS 


PILKINGTON-TURNER 30° POSTERIORS — Ideal for complete 
and partial denture work. Designed to meet the ana- 
tomical requirements of the mandibular movements of 
the greatest majority of patients. 


Gpeoificably FOR SEMI-ANATOMICAL REQUIREMENTS 


TRUBYTE VACUUM FIRED 20° POSTERIORS — For complete den- 
ture work with all techniques. Their shallow cusps 
minimize lateral displacement and their modified 
occlusal surfaces with inter-acting ridges and inter- 
communicating clearance spaces assure greater effi- 
ciency in mastication. 


Specifically FOR MECHANICAL (UNIPLANE) REQUIREMENTS 
TRUBYTE RATIONAL POSTERIORS — Easy to set up; cuspless, 
with sharp, inter-acting v-shaped ridges which are 
efficient in the tearing, crushing and grinding of food. 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF N. Y. York, Pennsylvania 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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